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THE SOUTHWESTERN BOUNDARY OF TEXAS, 1821-1840! 
THOMAS MAITLAND MARSHALL 
I. TIE BOUNDARY QUESTION DURING THE SPANISH REGIME 


The purpose of the author in preparing this paper was primarily 
to review the question of the boundary between Texas and Mexico 
as one of the antecedents of the Texas-Santa Fé expedition. This 
explains why the study ends abruptly with 1840. The history of 
the southwestern boundary of Texas during the Spanish régime 
has been so thoroughly treated by different writers that a detailed 
discussion of it is unnecessary here. However, in order that the 
subject may be presented in its entirety, a brief review of the 
salient facts seems necessary. 

1. Vhe Snanish View—The expedition of La Salle in 1685 
aroused the Spanish to explore and temporarily occupy eastern 
Texas. The first mission, San Francisco de los Tejas, was estab- 
lished southwest of Nacogdoches near the Neches river in 16902 
Teran, who was made governor of Coahuila and Texas in 1691,° 
explored the country to the Red river. In 1693 Texas was aban- 


1This paper was prepared in connection with Professor Bolton’s semi- 
nar in Southwestern history. The writer desires hereby to thank the 
editor of THE QUARTERLY for valuable suggestions, 

"Clark, in THE QUARTERLY, V, 175-189. 

*Cox. ibid., V, 84. 
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doned,’ and after 1700 the mission of San Juan Bautista on the 
Rio Grande formed the extreme Spanish outpost.? During the 
period 1716-1722, Texas was reoccupied and six missions and two 
presidios in eastern Texas, a presidio and a mission on the San 
Antonio, and a post and a mission on San Bernard Bay (Espiritu 
Santo) were established.* 

So far as has been ascertained, the first mention of the bound- 
ary occurred in 1721 when the governor of Coahuila and Texas 
stated it to be the Medina river. Similar statements are found 
in Spanish documents in 1744 and 1746.5 In the latter year José 
de Escandén was commissioned to pacify the gulf coast; the prov- 
ince of Nuevo Santander was established ; and Escand6n appears to 
have had jurisdiction to the San Antonio.® The La Fora map of 
1767 placed the boundary somewhat west of the Medina.* In 1772 
Konilla stated that the boundary line between Coahuila and Texas 
was the Medina.* All official documents for the rest of the cen- 
tury placed it at the Nueces. An order of 1811 and an offi- 
cial map of 1816 gave the Nueces as the boundary line between 
Texas and Nuevo Santander, and the Medina as the boundary be- 
tween Texas and Coahuila.® 

2. French Claims.—The first suggestion of a French occupation 
of Texas came in 1682 from Penalosa, a former governor of New 
Mexico, who had found refuge at the court of Louis XIV. He 
proposed to settle a French colony at the mouth of the Rio Bravo, 
and La Salle no doubt heard of his schemes.’° In 1684 La Salle 
was authorized to rule the country from the Illinois river to New 
Biscay.*' | He landed on the shore of Matagorda Bay the follow- 


1Clark, in THE QUARTERLY, V, 190-201; Bancroft, North Mexican States 
and Texas, I, 402-406. 

*Clark, ibid., VI, 4. 

STbid., VI, 20-25; Austin, ibid., VIII, 285-286. 

‘Garrison, Westward Extension, 101; Cox, in THE QUARTERLY, VI, 85. 

®Altamira, in Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 381-402; Garrison, West- 
ward Batension, 101. 

‘Bolton, in THE QUARTERLY, VI, 187-190, 195. 

"Garrison, Westward Extension, 101; also copy of the map in possession 
of Professor Bolton. 


SWest, in THE QUARTERLY, VIII, 9-10. 

*Bolton, ibid., VII, 202; Garrison. Westirard Extension, 103-104. 
Miller, in THE QUARTERLY, V, 97-112. 

“Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, T, 392-394. 
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ing year; he was murdered two years later, and the settlement was 
broken up.? 

In 1712 Antoine Crozat was given by letters patent the right 
to trade “in all the Lands possessed by Us, and bounded by New 
Mexico”? . . . In 1714 M. Louis de Saint Denis reached the 
presidio of San Juan Bautista on the Rio Grande and informed 
the Spanish that the French claimed to that river. In 1721 La 
Harpe, who had concessions on Red river and who had been earry- 
ing on a clandestine trade with the Spanish, made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to found a colony at Matagorda bay.* The map of 
Du Pratz in 1738 gave the Rio Grande as the boundary. During 
the administration of Barrios in Texas, which ended in 1756, there 
were French trading posts west of the Sabine. When the Spanish 
established a presidio on the Trinity in 1756 the French protested, 
basing their claim on the settlement of La Salle. The cession of 
Louisiana at the end of the Seven Years War ended the difficulty 
until 1800.% 

The treaty of San Ildefonso reopened the question. Louisiana 
was ceded “with the same extent . . . that it had while in 
the possession of France . . .” Victor’s instructions in 1802 
gave the boundary as the Rio Grande. When the country was sold 
to the United States the boundary was left indefinite, following 
the wording of the treaty of San Ildefonso. This ended the French 
claims to Texas.® 


II. DURING MEXICAN RULE 


During the period from 1821 to 1836 no action appears to have 
been taken concerning the boundary line, although there are evi- 
dences that Texans were already looking toward the Rio Grande. 
In 1824 Texas and Coahuila were united as a single province, 
Texas being known as the Department of Béxar. The court 


Joutel, Journal of La Salle’s last voyage, 54. 116, 134: Le Clereq, in 
Journeys of . . . La Salle (Cox, ed.), I, 216-217; Clark, in THE 
QUARTERLY, V, 178-181. 

*Joutel, Journal, 213. 

8Cox, in THE QUARTERLY, X, 9-13; Phelps, Louisiana, 66-67. 

“Thid., X, V7. 

SIbid., X, 21-24, 69. 

“Henry Adams, History of the United States, II, 4-6, 16-17, 43. 
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records show that at this time the Mexican inhabitants of Béxar 
recognized the claims of Tamaulipas (Nuevo Santander) to the 
lands south of the Nueces.! 

During the Fredonian war certain Texans claimed the Rio 
Grande as the western boundary.2, In December, 1826, Hayden 
Edwards and Harmon B. Mayo, on behalf of the discontented set- 
tlers, made a treaty with the Indians. The latter were to have 
all territory “north of a line beginning at the mouth of Sulphur 
fork; thence to a point not far from Nacogdoches; thence west to 
the Rio Grande. All the territory south of that boundary to be- 
long to the other party.’ 

In 1828 the State of Coahuila and Texas granted a contract to 
John Davis Bradburn and Stephen Staples, giving them the right 
to navigate the Rio Grande with steam or horse-power for fifteen 
years. This would raise the question of jurisdiction over the 
lower Rio Grande. Beales and Grant in 1833 obtained a conces- 
sion from Coahuila and Texas to settle eight hundred families be- 
tween the Nueces and Rio Grande. Kennedy’s map gives the 
eastern boundary of this grant as the line between Coahuila and 
Tamaulipas, but it is significant that the only settlement which 
they made was at Dolores, near the Rio Grande, and that no protest 
appears to have been made by Tamaulipas. Considering the Fre- 
donian treaty, the grant of 1828, and the settlement of 1833, it 
would appear that at least as far as Coahuila and Texas were con- 
cerned, they considered the lower Rio Grande as within their juris- 
diction. 

In 1834 Juan N. Almonte was sent to Texas to report on its 
condition for statehood. In his report he says that the inhabi- 
tants claimed “that the true boundary ought to commence at the 
mouth of the Aransas and follow it up to its source; and from 
there it ought to continue in a straight line, until it meets with the 
Medina, where it is joined to the San Antonio. following then 


Cox, in THE QUARTERLY, VI, 97-98; Memorial of the Texan Convention 
of April, 1833, to the general Congress of the United Mexican States, in 
Yoakum, History of. Texas, 1, 469. 

*Hutson, in The South in the Building of the Nation, III, 336; Foote. 
Texas and the Texans, 1, 253-255. 

Jbid., 357; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 248. 

*Yoakum, History of Texas, 1, 259. 

*Tbid., 1, 317; Kennedy, Texas, I, map opp. 336. 
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by the eastern margin of the same Medina as far as its source, it 
ought to terminate in the boundaries of Chihuahua.” This is the 
last mention of the Medina boundary that has been found.* 


III. THE QUESTION DURING TEXAN INDEPENDENCE, TO 1840 


7. The Treaty of Velasco.—Actual hostilities between Texas 
and Mexico began in 1835.2 On March 1, 1836, the Texan con- 
vention met, and the following day issued a declaration of inde- 
pendence. General Sam Houston was elected commander-in-chief 
of the Texas army and David G. Burnet president ad tnterim.® 
The battle of San Jacinto occurred April 21, 1836. Among the 
prisoners was Santa Anna.* On May 3 Houston wrote to Rusk, the 
secretary of war, advising him with respect to the arrangements to 
be made with Santa Anna. Regarding the boundary he said, “The 
limits of Texas should extend to the Rio Grande, from the mouth, 
pursuing the stream to its most northwestern source, and thence 
northeast to the line of the United States.” This letter no doubt 
had great weight in the dealings with Santa Anna, as well as in 
influencing the future claims of the republic of Texas.° 

At Velasco, May 14, 1836, Santa Anna and Burnet signed the 
so-called treaty of Velasco. This treaty was in two parts, a pub- 
lic and a secret agreement.* In the public agreement there was 
no positive statement of boundary lines. Article 3 said, “The 
Mexican troops will evacuate the territory of Texas, passing to the 
other side of the Rio Grande del Norte.” This to the Texan mind 
of the period might be construed to mean an acknowledgment of 
the Rio Grande as a boundary line, but this interpretation would 
not hold in an unprejudiced court. The secret agreement was 
more explicit. Article 4 stated that, “A treaty of commerce, 
amity, and limits, will be established between Mexico and Texas, 
the territory of the latter not to extend beyond the Rio Bravo del 


1Cox, in THE QUARTERLY, VI, 98-99. 

“Barker, in The South in the Building of the Nation, II], 364. 

3Tbid., III, 365. 

‘Barker, in THE QUARTERLY, IV, 259. 

‘Houston to Rusk, May 3, 1836, in Yoakum, History of Texas, IT, 154, 
note 2. 

‘Treaty of Velasco, in Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 526-529. 
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Norte.” This statement is typical of the wily Santa Anna. Al- 
though he was a prisoner, he was guaranteeing that the Mexican 
government would make a treaty, but at the same time leaving a 
loophole for repudiation in the clause concerning boundaries. 
Santa Anna’s meaning is made clear by a letter to Houston No- 
vember 5, 1836, in which, after urging that he be sent to Washing- 
ton, he says: 


Convinced as I am that Texas will never reunite with Mexico, I 
am desirous, on my part, to improve the advantages which may 
offer, and avoid the sacrifices which will occur should an impor- 
tant attempt be made to reconquer this country, which has hith- 
erto proved more detrimental than beneficial: consequently reduc- 
ing the Texan question to this single point—the regulation of the 
limits between the United States and Mexico, . . . which, you 
are aware, has been pending many years, and may be fixed at the 
Nueces, del Norte, or any other boundary, as may be decided on 
at Washington.? 


Tf the Texans had put the most favorable interpretation upon 
the wording of the treaty of Velasco, they could not misunder- 
stand this letter. The treaty of Velasco did not place the bound- 
ary at the Rio Grande; the question of the validity of that treaty, 
therefore, is of no consequence.? A garbled statement of the 
treaty, often used as authority, is given by Foote.* 

2. Proposals of Austin and Wharton.—Fight days after Santa 
Anna’s letter to Houston, Stephen F, Austin, secretary of state, 
wrote to W. H. Wharton, Texan Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States, as follows: 


As regards the boundaries of Texas, perhaps this question cannot 
be definitely settled at present; it may, however, be important for 
you to explain the views of this government on this point. You 
will therefore use the following as you may deem necessary. We 
claim and consider that we have possession to the Rio Bravo del 
Norte. Taking this as the basis, the boundary of Texas would be 
as follows. Beginning at the mouth of said River on the Gulf of 
Mexico, thence up the middle thereof, following its main channel, 
including the Islands to its most northerly Source, thence in a 


‘Santa Anna to Houston, November 5, 1836, in Yoakum, History of 
Texas, II, 530-531. 


*See Garrison, Westirard Extension, 106, for another view. 


3Foote. Teras and the Terans, II, 526-528. 
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direct line to the United States boundary under the treaty of 
De Onis at the head of Arkansas river, thence down said river 
and following the United States line as fixed by said De Onis 
treaty to the Gulf of Mexico at the mouth of Sabine, thence 
Southwardly along the Shore of said Gulf to the place of begin- 
ning, including the adjacent islands, soundings ete . . . 
Should it appear that very serious embarrassments or delays will 
be produced by insisting on the above described line, the follow- 
ing alterations might be made on the Western boundary—Instead 
of the Rio Bravo, beginning on the West of the Gulf of Mexico, 
half wav between the mouth of the Bravo and the inlet of Corpus 
Christi, which is the main outlet of the Nueces river and bay 
into the Gulf, thence in a northwestwardly direction following the 
dividing ridge of high land that divides the waters of the Nueces 
river and bay, from those of the river Bravo to the hills or moun- 
tains in which the main branch of the said Nueces River has its 
Source, and thence following said ridge or chain of mountains 
westerly so as to strike the River Puerco or Pecos five leagues 
above its mouth. . . . From the place where the line will 
strike the Puerco it is to follow the ridge or mountain that di- 
vides its waters from those of Rio Bravo, and to continue along 
said mountains above the head of said Puerco or Pecos to the 
United States line, at the head of the Arkansas River. The Bravo 
as a line would eut off many settlements and some villages of 
native Mexicans and divide the populous valley of New Mexico. 
Tt therefore may be seriously objected to. The other line along the 
dividing ridge includes no Mexican population except Bexar and 
Goliad whose inhabitants have joined the cause of Texas and are 
represented in Congress. . . . The Salt lakes or ponds be- 
tween the Nueces and Rio Bravo are of incalculable value and 
would supply a great amount of this article in the christalized 
form—the last mentioned line would divide them, the first would 
include them all.? 


Such in part were the instructions to Wharton, who was going 
on a mission to the United States to attempt to bring about two 
desired ends, i. e., recognition of the independence of Texas and 
annexation to the United States.? Austin could hardly have been 
ignorant of Santa Anna’s letter to Houston, for Houston had been 
president since October 22.° He was evidently voicing the ideas 
of the president. The proposal of a second line is interesting in 


tAustin to Wharton, November 18. 1836, in Am. Hist. Assoe., Ann. Ppt., 
1907, II, 132-133. 

28, 
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the light of happenings of the following month. The advantages 
of acquiring New Mexico were not entirely convincing, although at 
a later date the republic was willing to attempt to acquire it by 
force of arms.? 

In his private instructions to Wharton, Austin made it plain 
that the leaders who were directing affairs were not anxious for 
annexation. He said, 


Notwithstanding the vote of the people at the September election, 
in favor of annexation, vou are aware that very many persons of 
influence who voted for that measure, merely yielded to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the time, and incline strongly to the opin- 
ion, that Texas ought to remain a separate and independent Re- 
public. Should our affairs assume a more favorable aspect by a 
termination of the war, and a treaty with Mexico, and by the mani- 
festation of a friendly disposition towards us by England and 
France, it will have a powerful! influence on public opinion; and 
in all probability decide in favor of remaining independent. 


Austin then explained that if the United States was inclined to 
be indifferent or to impose “unjust and hard terms” in receiving 
Texas, Wharton was to induce England and France to acknowl- 
edge the independence of Texas and to interpose with Mexico to 
procure an acknowledgment with the boundary line at the Rio 
Grande. Feeling that the size of Texas might deter the United 
States from admitting it, Austin gave Wharton the interesting task 
of showing that it was much smaller than was generally supposed. 
“It probably will not exceed One hundred thousand Square Miles, 
supposing the western boundary to be on the dividing ridge be- 
tween the Rivers Nueces and Puerco, and the River Bravo, which 
it is probable will be the line finally established.’””* 

Wharton’s reply stated that he believed that Austin must be 
greatly in error in supposing that Texas contained only one hun- 
dred thousand square miles. He proposed a third ‘ine which 
would follow up the Rio Grande to the Mexican “settlement” 
then follow the mountains, leaving all of the valley of the upper 
Rio Grande to Mexico.* 


‘Garrison. Westward Extension, 107-108. 


“Austin to Wharton, November 18, 1836. Private and Special instrue- 
tions, Am. Hist. Assoe., Ann. Rpt., 1907, 11, 138-139. 

‘Wharton to Austin, December 11, 1836, Am. Hist. Assoe., Ann. pt., 
1907, LI, 151-154, 


| 
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3. The Boundary Defined by the Texas Congress.—Before 
Wharton’s letter could have arrived an act of the Texas Congress, 
of December 19, 1836, had defined the boundary line as begin- 
nin at the mouth of the Rio Grande and following that stream to 
its source. Houston’s idea had evidently overruled the more cau- 
tious Austin." 

Santa Anna was sent to Washington, reaching there January 18, 
1837.2 He conveved the impression that he would be reinstated 
in power and that then all difficulty would cease. Jackson in- 
formed Wharton “that he had conversed freely with Santa Anna 
in regard to extending the at present open southwestern line so as 
to include Texas and that their views and wishes were in entire 
accordance.”* ‘Three days later Wharton wrote to Austin that 
“the conclusion of the war would afford a favorable opportunity 
of extending by treaty the at present open South Western bound- 
ary of this Government to the Rio del Norte, with the assent of 
Mexico and Texas.”* It is evident from this that Wharton had 
received no information at this time of the declaration regarding 
boundaries. Even Austin’s letter to Wharton of December 19, 
the dav of the passage of the act, failed to mention the matter. It 
is evident from a perusal of the correspondence between Decem- 
ber 19 and February 5, that the question of annexation was para- 
mount and that the idea of boundaries had been lost in the larger 
question.* 

4. Exrpansionist Views.—In February the idea was suggested 
to Wharton by Jackson “that Texas must claim the Californias 
on the Pacific in order to paralvze the opposition of the North and 
East to annexation. That the fishing interest of the North and 
East wish a harbor on the Pacific; that this claim of the Cali- 
fornias will give it to them and will diminish their opposition to 
annexation. He is very earnest and anxious on this point of 
claiming the Californias and savs we must not consent to less. 
This is strict confidence. Glory to God in the highest.“ This 


Garrison, Westirard Extension, 106-107. 

“Wharton to Austin, January 17, 1837. Am. Hist. Assoe., Ann. ?pt., 
1907, II, 176-177. 

8Wharton to Houston, February 2, 1837. 7bid.. If, 180. 

‘Tbid., February 5, 1837, IT, 183. 

‘Various letters, Am. Hist. Assoe., Ann. Ppt... 1907, IT, 156-181. 

‘Wharton to Rusk, No. 9 (n. d.), Am. Hist. Assoe., Ann. Ipt., 1907, 
TI, 193-194. 
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was promptly reported to Rusk in the above enthusiastic manner, 
and no doubt voiced the view of many Texans who wished to form 
a great republic. Many in eastern Texas had expressed the opin- 
ion that the eastern Mexican provinces ought to be united in one 
state. But the idea of Jackson was still more expansive, and it 
evidently pleased Wharton.! 

The recognition of the independence of Texas was the last offi- 
cial act of Jackson.* This step cleared the political atmosphere. 
The uncertainty of the action of the United States being ended, 
the Texan diplomats again took up the question of the Rio Grande 
boundary. 

Catlett, secretary of the Texas legation, on April 15, wrote to 
Henderson, secretary of state, that he had conversed with Gen- 
eral Ripley, who urged the seizure of Matamoras and Brazos San- 
tiago and the establishment of a town on the eastern side of the 
Rio Grande.* Six weeks later Hunt urged Henderson that a loan 
be made, the money to be used to take up a position on that river. 
He believed that an offensive war should then commence at once, 
and he pushed, even to an advance on Mexico City.* In view of the 
fact that Texas was in a weak condition at that time, without 
eredit abroad, with resources exhausted at home, and on the verge 
of anarchy, it is interesting to note the aggressive views of the 
diplomats.> In July the idea of offensive war was taking definite 
shape: an expedition under Felix Htiston against Matamoras and 
Tampico was planned,’ in spite of the fact that a large part of 
the Texan troops had been granted furloughs the previous May." 
General Plummer, who was then in the United States raising 
troops, was expected to assist.‘ 

5. Moderate Wishes of the Texan Government.—In August the 


1Yoakum, History of Texas, IT, 56. 
“Wharton and Hunt to Henderson. March 5, 1837, Am. Hist. Assoe., 
Ann. Rpt., 1907, II, 201. 


°Catlett to Henderson, April 15, 1907, Am. Hist. Assoe., Ann. 
1907, II, 207. 

‘Hunt to Henderson. May 30, 1837, ibid.. TT, 222-223. 

‘Trion to Hunt. June 26, 1837, ibid., IT. 233. 


‘Henderson to Houston, July 20, 1837, ibid.. IT, 244. 

TYoakum, History of Texas, TT, 215-216. 

SHenderson to Houston, July 20, 1837, Am. Hist. Assoe.. Ann. Ppt., 1907, 
II, 244. 
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tone of the Texan government underwent a decided change, no 
doubt the financial depression above noted having its effect. 
Trion, secretary of state, wrote to Hunt in August as follows: 
‘With respect to the southwestern boundary this Republie claims 
to the Rio Grande. Should the United States however object to 
this extension of our Territory insist only on the former limits of 
Texas, which were fixed by the Government of Mexico at the River 
Nueces. Should insuperable objections arise to receiving this Re- 
public as a State negotiate for admission as a Territory.” This 
implies a willingness to surrender all previous positions regarding 
the boundary and to acknowledge the legality of the Nueces line.* 
In replying to this communication, Hunt makes no mention of the 
boundary; he was evidently engrossed with the larger question of 
annexation.” 

Nothing further of importance concerning the boundary line is 
found in the diplomatic correspondence until January 31, 1838. 
At that time Hunt wrote a lengthy despatch to Irion in which he 
stated that on November 15 he had believed that a war between 
the United States and Mexico was imminent, and that the Rio 
Grande would be made the southwestern boundary of the United 
States.* His despatch of November 15, however, failed to convey 
such an import.*| In January he was convinced that the United 
States would not make war, and that the question of annexation 
was beset with insurmountable difficulties. He was pessimistic in 
regard to the Preston resolutions which affirmed the right and ex- 
pediency of making the Rio Grande the southwest boundary of the 
United States, prophesying that they would be laid upon the table. 
In spite of rebuffs on the subject of annexation, the expansionist 
Texan view was uppermost in Hunt’s mind, for in a conversation 
with Forsyth regarding the northern boundary, when asked as to 
how far Texas contemplated running that boundary, he replied, 
“As far as the Pacific Ocean,” but he later admitted that he had 
not been authorized to do so by his government.* 

March 31, 1838, Irion wrote to Hunt officially stating the bound- 


Trion to Hunt, August 13, 1837, ibid., II, 257. 
*Hunt to Irion, October 21, 1837, ibid., 11, 266-267. 
Jbid,, January 31, 1838, ibid., II, 285. 

‘Tbid., November 15, 1837, II, 267-268. 

‘Ibid., January 31, 1838, II, 286-288. 
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aries of Texas as defined in December, 1836, and saying that 
Texas did not wish to run the northern boundary west of the 100th 
degree of west longitude, leaving a distance of eight or nine de- 
grees to be run at a future time when it could be done with less 
expense—a statement that showed that the government was more 
conservative than its diplomats.t| In spite of this, Hunt was still 
bent on running the line to the Pacific. He believed that the 
United States was “very desirous . . . to procure the Bay of 
St. Francisco.” He urged that it would be indispensable to Texas, 
if the final treaty of peace with Mexico left her a separate power, 
to possess that fine harbor.? Irion replied rather testily, “You 
seem to entertain erroneous opinions with regard to the views of 
this Government in relation to our western boundary line.” He 
again explicitly stated the boundary, and ended by saying, “With 
respect to the Bay of San Francisco, the South Sea and Pacific 
Ocean, and the territories bordering thereon, this Government, at 
the present time, has no concern. . . . At a future time this 
aovernment may, and probably will, by conquest or negotiation, 
extend its boundary to the Pacific: but during existing relations 
the President cannot perceive in what manner speculations con- 
cerning the territory referred to have any relevancy to the ques- 
tion now under consideration.”* 

6. Mediation by the United Slates Pronosed.—The question of 
boundary was not again brought into the diplomatic correspondence 
until General Richard G. Dunlap was sent to the United States 
as Minister Plenipotentiary. His instructions were drawn up by 
James Webb, acting secretary of state under Lamar. As they evi- 
dently voice the intentions of that administration they are worthy 
of extended examination. The question of annexation was 
dropped, and instead, the United States was to be asked to become 
a mediator to bring to an end the difficulties existing between 
Texas and Mexico. In the settlement of the difficulties the bound- 
ary act of December 19, 1856, was to be insisted upon, but if 
Dunlap failed to get a recognition of independence from Mexico 
with an acknowledgment of those limits, he was to endeavor to 
obtain the recognition of independence, leaving the question of lim- 


Trion to Hunt, March 21, 1888, ibid., TT, 319. 
*Hunt to Irion, April 13, 1838, ibid., IT, 324. 
*Jrion to Hunt, May 18, 1838, ibid., IT, 327-328. 
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its to be settled by future negotiations. If both of these proposi- 
tions failed, he was to attempt to obtain an armistice for two years 
provided it would apply to all territory claimed by Texas, the 
armistice to be guaranteed by the United States.’ 

After forming an opinion of the situation at Washington, Dun- 
lap wrote to Lamar. He said that Secretary Forsyth had hinted 
that money would settle the difficulty with Mexico, and reminded 
Lamar that the matter had come up in a cabinet meeting in which 
it was believed that Texas might purchase the lands between the 
Nueces and Rio Grande “without loosing character.” He then 
took up the proposal formerly made by Hunt. “How would you 
like to have the boundary of the Republic to run to the Pacific so 
as to include California? This may seem too grasping, but if we 
can get it ought we not to take it and pay for it? Texas is the ris- 
“2 June 28, Dunlap again urged thai 


ing sun of the day... . 
money be paid to Mexico, stating, “When we commence a purchase, 
it may be easy to extend our limits.” By August 29 Dunlap had 
not heard from his government regarding their views on the sub- 
ject, and again inquired concerning them.* In October he again 
took up the subject although he had received no instructions. He 
had broached the matter to Martinez, the Mexican minister, but 
naturally received an unfavorable reply,’ in spite of the fact that 
he made a proposal that Texas give a money equivalent.° On 
January 12, 1840, Dunlap informed Burnet that he had received 
notice that the Senate had refused to ratify his nomination as 
Minister to the United States. This did not deter him from 
again urging the acquisition of California, expressing the fear that 
the United States had designs upon that country.* Dunlap re- 
mained at Washington until relieved by Bee, who arrived April 
20, 1840.° 

?. Refusal of Mexico to Treat with Texas.—It is necessary to 

Webb to Dunlap, March 138, 1839, Am. Hist. Assoe., Ann. Ppt., 1907, 
TT, 368-370. 

*Dunlap to Lamar, May 16, 1839, ibid.. TT, 385. 

‘Dunlap to Burnet. June 28, 1839, ibid., II, 407. 

‘Ibid., August 26, 1839, Am. Hist. Assoc., Rpt., 1907, IT, 417. 

‘Ibid., October 12, 1839, IT, 419. 

‘Dunlap to Martinez, October 8, 1839, ibid., IT, 422. 

*Dunlap to Burnet, January 12, 1840. ibid., TT, 435. 

SBee to Lipscomb, April 21, 1840, ibid., IT, 447. 
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turn back to the spring of 1839 to ascertain the attempts that 
Texas made to open direct communication with Mexico. About the 
time that Dunlap was sent to Washington Barnard E. Bee was 
sent to Mexico. Santa Anna was again in power, and it was be- 
lieved that the mission would meet with success... Bee was armed 
with a proposition to olfer five million dollars for the recognition 
of Texan independence, but upon the condition that the boundary 
be placed at the Rio Grande instead of the Nueces.? The proposi- 
tion, however, was never presented, as the Mexican government re- 
fused to receive the minister.® 

8. Attempts to Secure British Mediation.—-A large amount of 
the Mexican debt at this time was in the hands of English bond- 
holders. Gordon, a representative of the house of Lizardi and 
Company, a British firm representing Mexican interests in Lon- 
don, wrote to Pakenham, the British minister at Mexico, inform- 
ing him of Bee’s proposal. Gordon proposed that Mexico satisfy 
the English bondholders to the amount of $5,000,000 by locating 
lands for them between the Nueces and Rio Grande, receiving that 
amount from Texas and agreeing to the Iio Grande boundary. 
This plan came to naught because of the rejection of Bee. Goro- 
stiza, the Mexican foreign minister, stated that Mexico would 
never consent to such a limit, and suggested that if a boundary 
were eventually fixed it would be desirable to have an European 
government guarantee it.4 A similar proposal that England guar- 
antee a treaty which would settle the boundary line was made by 
Texas. England, however, refused to guarantee the line at this 
time.® 

Early in 1840 James Treat, who was sent to Mexico by Texas, 
arrived at his station.* He was to present a proposition that 
peace be made, or failing in that, that an armistice be affected, 
both of which propositions hinged upon the acceptance of the Rio 


Webb to Dunlap, March 14, 1839, Am. Hist. Assoc., Ann. Rpt., 1907, 
II, 376. 

*Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 26-27. 

Dunlap to Forsyth, June 26, 1839, Am. Hist. Assoc., Ann. Rpt., 1907, 
II, 408. 

‘Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 26-28. 

"Ibid., 40. 


*Ibid., 42. 
Ibid., 41. 
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Grande boundary. By October it was known that Treat’s mission 
had failed, the Mexican government stating that if an armistice 
were feasible, the line of separation must be the San Antonio 
river." 

In December, 1839, General James Hamilton was sent abroad 
to attempt to secure a loan of five million dollars.? Before going 
he had had considerable correspondence with Pakenham concern- 
ing the English bondholders. He urged a proposal ostensibly the 
same as Bee’s.* He visited England and then France in 1840 and 
by February 4, 1841, he wrote that he believed the French loan 
would be successful. Unforeseen circumstances, however, arose 
and the loan was denied. He afterward visited Brussels and 
London, but before anything definite was concluded the Lamar ad- 
ministration had ended. The new administration of Houston was 
extremely economical and immediately repealed all laws authoriz- 
ing the five million loan.’ 

The failure of Hamilton’s overtures crippled the military pro- 
gram of the Lamar administration. Yoakum says, “It is believed 
that, had General Hamilton negotiated the loan, the army of at 
least ten thousand men would have marched into Mexico in 1841.” 
“Texas proper,” said Burnet, “is bounded by the Rio Grande: 
Texas, as defined by the sword, may comprehend the Sierra del 
Madre. Let the sword do its proper work.”® 

November 14, 1840, a treaty between England and Texas was 
signed, which was to be ratified in six months. It stated in part, 
that Texas had accepted the English offer of mediation, and were 
England successful in mediating with Mexico, Texas would assume 
one million pounds sterling of the Mexican debt, which was practi- 
cally the Bee proposal which Mexico had already rejected.* The 
third part of the treaty which dealt with the suppression of the 
slave trade was not forwarded with the other treaties and hence 
the Texan congress had not had an opportunity of fair examina- 


1Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 45-48. 

“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 282; Adams, British Interests and Ac- 
tivities in Texas, 36. 

3Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 36-38. 

*Yoakum, History of Texas, IT, 314-318. 

"Ibid., II, 340. 

*Ibid., II, 318. 

7Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 58-59. 
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tion of the whole situation. In consequence Palmerston refused 
to ratify the treaties at this time.’ 

Thus we find that the financial and the two chief features of 
the diplomatic program of Lamar’s administration, namely, recog- 
nition by England and Mexico, had failed. It remained for him 
to put his military plans into operation in the expedition against 
Santa Fé in the endeavor to make good the claim to the Rio 
Grande.? 

9, Summary.—To sum up the situation: Between 1821 and 
the battle of San Jacinto, the boundary line was legally the 
Nueces, although Coahuila and Texas appear to have encroached 
upon Tamaulipas during this period. The first mention by the 
Texans of the Rio Grande as a boundary was made during the 
Fredonian war. The suggestion of that river as a boundary came 
from Houston before the treaty of Velasco, which treaty, however, 
did not definitely state the boundary line. Before the declaration 
of boundary by the Texan government, Austin was in doubt con- 
cerning the line, but thought that it ought to be the Rio Grande. 
He instructed the Texan minister to the United States to that 
effect, but stated that smaller limits would be accepted if the Rio 
Grande boundary stood in the way of annexation. The Texan 
congress declared the boundary at the Rio Grande soon after. The 
suggestion was made in 1837 by Jackson that Texas should claim 
California. Texan independence was recognized the same year, 
and in July Texas planned an offensive war against Mexico. In 
August a change in the views of Texan statesmen took place: Texas 
appeared anxious for annexation and was willing to sacrifice the 
land as far as the Nueces to accomplish it. In 1838 and 1839 
the Texan diplomats at Washington were in favor of an expansion 
of territory to the Pacific, but the home government entertained 
no such view. In 1859, the question of annexation having been 
dropped for the time being, the Texan government bent its efforts 
upon securing the assistance of the United States to act as medi- 
ator in securing the recognition of Texan independence by Mexico, 
with the boundary at the Rio Grande. In the same year and in 
1840 Texas made unsuccessful attempts to negotiate with the Mex- 


1Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 67-68. 
“Garrison, Westirard Extension, 107-108. 
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ican government directly. Difficulties beset the Lamar adminis- 
tration, Hamilton’s negotiations for a loan having failed, and the 
treaty with England not being ratified at this time. Such was the 
situation when the Texan Santa Fé expedition was sent out. 
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SOME HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE TEXAS 
LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL COMMISSION 


E. W. WINKLER 
I. BRIEF HISTORY OF THE BILL CREATING THE COMMISSION 


The Texas State Historical Association was organized Maren 2, 


1897. During the session of the legislature in 1899 a bill was in- 
troduced having for its object the creation of a Texas Historical 
Commission. The Commission was to consist of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics and History, who was ex off- 
cio State Librarian at that time, and of two other persons, mem- 
bers of the Texas State Historica] Association, to be appointed by 
the Governor. The name, personnel and functions of this pro- 
posed Commission indicate clearly where it originated. The Dill 
passed the senate, but died on the calendar in the house because it 
was not looked after by those who had it in hand. 

The State Federation of Wemen’s Literary Clubs was organized 
May 13, 1897. This new organization inaugurated an enthusiastic 
campaign for libraries. A glance at the date of opening in a list 
of Texas public libraries illustrates this fact. The president of 
the Federation in her annual address in April, 1899, in reviewing 
the vear’s work, said, “The leading interest of our federation year 
has heen the work for libraries.” The special library committee 
gave an excellent account of its work, and concluded its report 
with the statement that it hoped that the movement so auspiciously 
begun would “grow and spread until our grand state shall be 
so permeated as to compel favorable legislation, and Texas shall 
lead the other states in the liberality of her library laws.” 

The increase in the number of libraries in this State led to the 
organization of the Texas Library Association on June 9, 1902. 
The number of library workers was still too small to maintain an 
organization, so it drew generously for its support and member- 
ship upon the women’s clubs. In turn it provided the library 
movement begun and carried on by the clubs with a number of 
trained leaders and indefatigable workers. 

A bill to create a State Library Commission was introduced in 
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the legislature in 1903. The proposed commission was to consist 
of five members appointed by the Governor. The Commission had 
charge of library extension only; there was to be no connection be- 
tween it and the State Library. The bill failed to pass. Two 
years later the same bill was again introduced. However, it had 
been changed so as to extend the Commission’s control over the 
State Library. This bill also failed to pass. In 1907, a bill 
much more carefully drawn but along the lines of that of 1905, 
was introduced. To the provisions of this bill was added the leg- 
islative reference section, and to the five appointive members were 
added two ex officio members—the superintendent of public in- 
struction and the president of the University of Texas. Owing to 
peculiar conditions in the legislature, this bill failed to pass. The 
bill introduced in 1909 resembled that of 1907 in all its provisions, 
but changed the title to Texas Library and Historical Commis- 
sion, reduced the appointive members to three, and substituted the 
professor of history in the University of Texas for the president 
of that institution. This readjustment in the name and member- 
ship of the commission was in thorough accord with the provi- 
sions already embodied in the bill, and in the opinion of some 
helped the passage of the measure in no small degree. The law 
went into effect March 19, 1909. 


Il. DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


The duties of the Texas Library and Historical Commission 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. To control and administer the State Library and to main- 
tain therein a legislative reference section “for the use and infor- 
mation of the members of the legislature, the heads of the several 
state departments, and such other citizens as may desire to consult 
the same.” 

2. To conduct library extension work. “The commission shall 
give advice to such persons as contemplate the establishment of 
public libraries in regard to such matters as the maintenance of 
public libraries, selection of books, cataloguing and library man- 
agement. The commission shall have conducted library institutes, 
and encourage library associations.” 

3. To perform the functions of a department of archives and 
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history. The commission is directed by law “to collect materials 
relating to the history of Texas and the adjoining states, to pre- 
serve, classify and publish the manuscript archives and such other 
matters as it may deem proper, to diffuse knowledge in regard to 
the history of Texas, te encourage historical work and research, 
[and] to mark historic sites and houses and secure their preserya- 
tion.” 

As it is with the duties of the commission enumerated under 
the last sub-division that this paper concerns itself, it may not be 
out of place to go somewhat into the details of the provisions of 
the law relating thereto. The various materials which the com- 
mission is authorized to collect may be acquired by purchase, gift, 
exchange, transfer, or on deposit. Acting under the direction of 
the commission the state librarian shall 


collect [1] all manuscript records relating to the history of Texas 
now in the hands of private individuals . . . [He] shall en- 
deavor to procure from Mexico the original archives which have 
been removed from Texas and relate to the history and settlement 
thereof, and in case he can not procure the originals, he shall en- 
deavor to procure authentic copies thereof. In like manner he 
shall procure the originals or authentic copies of manuscripts pre- 
served in other archives beyond the limits of the State, in so far 
as said manuscripts relate to the history of Texas. [2] He shall 
seek diligently to procure a copy of every book, pamphlet, map or 
other printed matter giving valuable information concerning this 
State. [3] THe shall endeavor to complete the files of the early 
Texas newspapers now in the State Library, and he shall cause to 
he bound the current files of not less than ten of the leading news- 
papers of the State, and the current files of not less than four 
leading newspapers of other States, and as many of the county 
papers, professional journals, denominational papers, agricultural 
papers, trade journals and other publications ef this State as seem 
necessary to preserve in the State Library an accurate record of 
the history of Texas. [4] He shall collect portraits or photo- 
graphs of as many prominent men of Texas as possible. [5] He 
shall constantly endeavor to build up an historical museum worthy 
of the interesting and important history of this State. [Last but 
not least, 6] He shail demand and receive from the officers of 
State departments having them in charge, all books, maps, papers, 
manuscripts, documents, memoranda and data not connected with 
or necessary to the current duties of said officers, relating to the 
history of Texas, and carefully classify, catalogue and preserve the 


same. 
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III. REVIEW OF THE COMMISSION’S WORK 


The broad and liberal terms of the law as set forth above have 
perhaps excited the curiosity and raised high the expectations of 
the reader in regard to what has been accomplished. It is better, 
therefore, to remind him at the outset that it is one thing to have 
prepared drawings and specifications for a beautiful structure, and 
quite another matter to obtain the money with which to erect the 
same. The law outlines the work to be done by the commission. 
The biennial appropriation indicates the resources available for 
doing this work. Reference to the last appropriation bill will 
show that of necessity only a small portion of the commission’s 
task could be performed during the past two vears. 

1. Books.—While it might prove interesting to this audience 
to mention some of the books and pamphlets relating te the his- 
tory of Texas that have been acquired since March 19, 1909, time 
and space forbid. A few of the larger works, bearing more or less 
directly on the field of Southwestern history, can be touched upon. 

a. Publications of the Hakluyt Society, 1848-1906, First 
Series, 100 volumes, Second Series, volumes 1-18. These series 
embrace the vovages and travels of the great age of discovery 
which inaugurated the period of modern history. Columbus, 
Cortes, De Soto, and Cabeza de Vaca are some of those whose writ- 
ings are included. 

b. Biblioteca Hispano-Americana, 1493-1810. Por José Teri- 
bio Medina. Santiago de Chile. 1895-1907. 7% vols. In this com- 
prehensive bibliography of Spanish America the works are listed 
in the chronological order of their publication, and in alphabeti- 
cal order when there are several publications for the same year. 
Each publication is described; the location of some of them in 
public libraries is indicated; reference is made to other bibliogra- 
phies in which they are included; and an account of the authors 


is supplied in some instances. Each volume has an index to the 
names of authors, but there is no general index to the set. The 
titles listed are distributed as follows: 
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Number of Date of Years covered by 
volume, publication. Titles listed. these titles. 
I 1898 1-449 1493-1600 
i 1900 450-1153 1601-1650 
III 1900 1153-2023 1651-1700 
IV 1901 2024-4284 1701-1767 
V 1902 4285-6151 1768-1810 
VI 1902 6152-7737 16. .-1806 
VII 1907 7758-8481 1567-1738 


It will be observed that volumes six and seven are supplemen- 
tary to the first five volumes. 

e. The South in the Building of the Nation. Richmond, 1909- 
1910. 10 volumes. The subtitle of this work is “A history of 
the Southern States designed to record the South’s part in the 
making of the American nation; to portray the character and 
genius, to chronicle the achievements and progress and to illus- 
trate the life and traditions of the Southern people.” The brevity 
and large number of subjects treated give the work very much the 
character of a cyclopedia. The longer articles on Texas are the 
following 

Texas as a part of Mexico. By C. W. Hutson. 

Texas as a Republic. By E. C. Barker. 

Texas in the Federal Union. By S. P. Brooks. 

Texas in the Confederacy. By C. W. Ramsdell. 

Texas in the New Nation. By C. W. Ramsdell. 

The State Finances of Texas. By FE, 'T. Miller. 

d. Library of Southern Literature. Atlanta, 1909. 15 vols. 
This work sets itself the task “to represent comprehensively and 
in adequate amount the literary life of the Southern people of the 
United States.” The following Texans have been given space in 
this work :? 

Amelia FE. Barr. By Mrs. Clara Driscoll Sevier. 

William A. Chittenden. By John A. Lomax. 


1In the biographical section of this work (Volume x, page 338) Judge 
John H. Reagan’s name is incorrectly given as “Joseph” H. Reagan. 

*Among the inscriptions printed in Volume 14 are those of the Alamo 
Monument. Unfortunately, the best known of these inscriptions is in- 
correctly quoted: “Thermopylae had her messenger of death but the 
Alamo had none.” The italicised word should be defeat. To make the 
error the more glaring, reference is made to Volume VI of THE QUAR- 
TERLY, where the inscription is correctly given. 
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David Crockett. By James M. Grainger. 

Robert Louis Dabney. By J. Gray McAllister. 

Mary Evelyn Moore Davis. By William B. Smith.? 

Lafayette Rupert Hamberlin. By P. H. Eager. 

Sam Houston. By George P. Garrison. 

Mirabeau B. Lamar. By A. W. Terrell. 

Clarence Ousley. By Rev. William M. Harris. 

J. P. Sjolander. By Hilton R. Greer. 

Stark Young. Py R. A. Law. 

2. Newspapers.—The commission has had the pleasure of add- 
ing a number of files, or portions of files, of early Texas news- 
papers to those already in the State Library. 

a. Telegraph and Texas Register, A bound file of this paper 
from June 12, 1837, to August 4, 1858, was presented by Mrs. 
Wells Thompson. The volume is not in as perfect condition as 
could be wished: as Mrs. Thompson expressed it, “the book has 
gone through all the storms, hurricanes and cyclones of the Mata- 
gorda coast.” 

b. Texas State Gazette. A partial file of this paper for the 
period from September 17, 1855, to March 22, 1862, was among 
the articles included in Mrs. Thompson’s valuable gift. This 
paper was published at Austin. 

ce. New Orleans Weekly Delia. Included in Mrs. Thompson’s 
gift there was an almost complete file of this important New Or- 
leans paper for the period from October 18, 1847, to February 1, 
1862. 

d. De Row’s Review. There was among the materials pre- 
sented by Mrs. Thompson a fairly complete, unbound file of this 
important journal, beginning with January, 1846, and extending 
to 1870. “This review was to commerce, manufactures, agricul- 
ture, internal improvements, and industrial activity in any line, 
what the Southern Literary Messenger was to literature, while in 
history they met on common ground. Its field was the south, west 
and southwest: it undertook to defend their rights, develop their 


In the biographical sketch of Mrs. Davis is found this sentence: ‘In 
1870, at the age of eighteen. she published at Houston her first volume, 
‘Minding the Gap, and other poems.’ which attained much popularity 
and passed through several editions.” Copies of this volume “Minding 
the Gap.” ete., in the State Library show that it was first published in 
1867. 
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resources, collect and preserve their statistics, and during much of 
its existence, made these subjects superior to the questions of 
national politics.”! No effort will be made to refer to all the 
articles on Texas in this review, but it may be well to direct 
attention te some of the more important, which have been noted 
in this incomplete file: 

St. Denis’s expedition to Mexico. II, 215-224. 

Early times in Texas. X, 166-175, 413-423. 

Life and times of Lafitte. XI, 372-387; XII, 111-115, 222; 
NITI, 101-2, 204-5, 422. 

Bowie family. XIII, 378-383. 

Memucan Hunt. XIII, 416-419, with portrait. 

Captain John McHenry. By John Henry Brown. XIV, 46-48. 

Captain Henry 8. Brown. By John Henry Brown. XV, 572- 
583. 

Thomas J. Rusk. NXITI, 432-437. 

Stephen F. Austin. By James H. Bell. XXIV, 114-136. 

William 8. Oldham. By E. Fontain. XXXVIII, 873-880. 

e. Neu Braunfelser Zeitung. A file of this paper, covering the 
period from November 25, 1853, to September 20, 1872, was one 
of the important additions to the early Texas newspapers pub- 
lished in German. This paper was edited by Ferdinand J. Lind- 
heimer, a scholar who enjoyed international fame as a botanist. 
“For twenty vears he was editor and publisher of this paper, and 
only the infirmities of age compelled him to lav aside his duties. 
The Neu Braunfelser Zeitung was nominally Democratic, but was 
really intended and actually conducted impartially in the interests 
of the whole people and the editor was ever fearless in guarding 
them against private interest and political graft.’ 

f. San Antonio Herald. The State Library has had for some 
years an incomplete file of the San Antonto Daily Herald. It 
covered the following dates: 

August 4, 1857, to March 31, 1860. 

November 27, 1865, to June 30, 1867. 

January 1, 1868, to June 30, 1876, 


Stephen B. Weeks, in The Literature of American History, 322. 
*Highteenth Annual Report of the Missouri Botanical. Garden, 139. 
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January 1 to June 30, 1878. 

January 1 to December 31, 1879. 

The period of the Civil War is entirely blank in this file. The 
Staie Library has had many inquiries concerning the Herald dur- 
ing the war, and many efforts were made to ascertain what be- 
came of the missing file. A.C. Gray in his History of the Teaus 
Press conveys the impression that the Herald was published dur- 
ing the war.t_ An addition to the file of this paper recently made 
by the State Library shows that Mr. Gray is in error. It com- 
prises the San Antonio Tri-Weekly Herald for the period frei 
August 29 to November 11, 1865, and the Daily Herald from 
November 14, 1865, to December 30, 1866. In Volume I, Num- 
ber 1, of the Tri-Weekly Herald, issued August 29, 1865, appears 
the following editorial paragraph: 

In putting forth our Tri-Weekly we are entering upon no un- 
tried experiment, we having published in this city a Daily issue 
for several years previous to the war, and in point of fact the 
first Dailv paper? ever published in this State. The demand for 
news in this city has never been so great as at present. This 
demand it will be our earnest endeavor to supply. At an early 
date the electric telegraph will be completed to this city, and from 
that date a complete revolution will have been effected on the 
whole subject of news and newspapers. Truly, a new era that will 
be, when, through the instrumentality of electricity (now that the 
Atlantic has been spanned by the ‘cable’) the news from two con- 
tinents shall be published simultaneously in San Antonio! 


The same paper, in its issue of October 28, 1865, noted the com- 
pletion of the telegraph to San Antonio in the following para- 
graphs: 


Tt is with no ordinary satisfaction that we announce the com- 
pletion cf telegraphic communication to this city—an event which 


took place day before vesterday . . . The office of the line is 
located in the Menger Hotel, and is under the management of 
our young friend, Mr. Charles Spellman . . . He represents 


that the line is in full working order to Austin, Houston and Gal- 
veston, and through those places to all parts of the United States. 


‘Comprehensive History of Texas, II, 395, 405. 

*The writer of this statement evidently had forgotten that The Morning 
Star was published at Houston from April 8, 1839, until about the middle 
of 1841 as a daily paper. 
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We have made arrangements for the reception and publication 
of all news as it reaches Houston, having a special agent there to 
forward it over the wires. Should we find our Tri-Weekly too 
slow for the new order of things, we shall resort to a Daily, being 
determined to give the News full and fresh. 


Within a fortnight the daily made its appearance: the first issue, 
dated November 14, 1865, had the following announcement : 


Over seven years ago, the proprietors of the San Antonio Herald 
commenced the publication of a Daily paper, which was continued 
regularly until near the breaking out of the late war. We now 
resume that paper . . . 


g. Texas New Yorker. The commission has also added to the 
newspaper files of the State Library the Texas New Yorker for the 
period from September, 1870, to August, 1872, and September, 
1873, to August, 1874. This is a monthly publication, issued in 
New York city, by George H. Sweet, and was “devoted to making 
known to the capitalist, merchant, mechanic, and emigrant the 
agricultural. horticultural, stock-raising and other latent wealth of 
Texas.” 

3. Manuscripts.—The additions of manuscript materials dur- 
ing the past two vears have been important, and have added much 
to the State Library’s resources in this direction. It will not be 
possible to enumerate every manuscript or document. The follow- 
ing are the more important: 

a. “Notes of Travel made by Geo. H. Sweet, of San Antonio, 
Texas, on his trip through Mexico,” July 6 to September 16, 1866, 
is an interesting manuscript volume, 4x7 inches in size and num- 
bering 165 pages. It was secured from a bookseller in Brooklyn, 
New York. 

b. Hutchinson’s Diary. The valuable manuscript diary of 
Judge Anderson Hutchinson was obtained from a bookseller in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The diary has been printed in THE 
QuartTerLy, 294-313. 

e. Burnley Papers. The State Library has had for many vears 
a collection of manuscripts called the Burnley Papers. During 
the past year an important addition to the collection was made 
from an altogether unexpected quarter. A. T. Burnley was loan 
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commissioner of the Republic of Texas.1| A number of important 
original letters, relating to his financial mission were bid in by the 
State Library at an auction sale in New York City. 

d. Lost manuscripts recovered. ‘The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics and History for the 
vear 1891 contains the following statement: 


The Spanish documents in the Archives of Bexar, relating to 
the early settlement of Texas, were, by act of the legislature, 
August 25, 1856, translated and transferred, originals and trans- 
lations, to the office of the Secretary of State. These papers, con- 
sisting of two thousand pages legal cap, appear by Commissioner 
Spaight’s s report in 1882, to have been lost for a while, then found 
and recovered by himself from the legal representative of the 
Alexander estate in Austin and restored to their proper place of 
deposit in this department as fixed by law. Some time between 
1882 and 1886 these renowned documents, which had engrossed so 
large a share of the public attention, to say nothing of their cost 
to the treasury, again disappeared from their place of custody 
without notice. 


The translations referred to above were discovered by the State 
Librarian among the Spanish Archives of the General Land Office, 
and after satisfactory proof was made they were turned over te 
the Stat? Library by Commissioner Robison. A hasty and incom- 
plete examination of the Nacogdoches Archives in the State Li- 
brary shows that a large per cent of the originals from which the 
translations were made are preserved in that collection. This dis- 
covery furnishes an explanation to what has been a puzzling ques- 
tion, namely, why sc many documents that one would expect to 
find in the Bexar Archives are actually among the Nacogdoches 
Archives. 

e. Reagan Papers. On February 18th last, the John H. 
Reagan Papers were added to the State Library. An appropria- 
tion for their purchase was made by the thirty-first legislature. 
While there has not been made any extensive examination of these 
Papers, one is led to expect much material of value relating to 
the history and anes men of Texas since 1847, the «; proximate 
date of Judge Reagan’s entry into public life. 

f. The Lamar Papers. The most important addition to the 


14 biographical sketch of A. T. Burnley was printed in THE QUARTERLY: 
XIV, 150-154. 
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historical archives of the State Library, however, was the collec- 
tion of manuscripts made by President Mirabeau B. Lamar. Their 
purchase also was provided for by an act of the thirty-first legis- 
lature. Lamar had planned to write a history of Texas, and also 
a history of the Austin family: the collection was made with these 
ends in view. Notices of the Lamar Papers have appeared in THE 
QuarTerRLy, IV, 58 and XIII, 81. 

4. Phonographic Record.—Governor Colquitt presented to the 
State Library the phonographic record of Governor Hogg’s address 
to the Democratic Legislative Banquet at Dallas, November 6, 
1905. This is popularly known as Governor Hogg’s last speech. 
He was ill when he composed it, and not being allowed to attend 
the banquet made use of the phonograph to convey his message. 


IV. PRINTING THE TEXAS ARCHIVES 


The collecting of the materials upon which must be based the 
written history of this State is, of course, preliminary to all other 
efforts But sufficient progress has been made in this preliminary 
work, as regards certain portions of our history, to warrant mak- 
ing a beginning in the publication of the historical records of 
Texas. 

Together with its First Biennial Report, the Texas Library and 
Historical Commission submitted a copy of the Secret Jour.als of 
the Senate of the first eight congresses of the Republic of Texas, 
and this is now in press. Plans are under way to follow up this 
initial volume with others as rapidly as the materials can be pre- 
pared and the funds that may be available will permit. 

It is believed that such publication will give increased impetus 
to the study of Texas and Southwestern history as it will aug- 
ment the opportunities of students. Certainly it will put the 
sources of our history in more enduring form and place them be- 
yond the chance of total loss that is always present so long as they 
are preserved in manuscripts of which there is but one copy. 


Life of A. Horton 


LIFE OF A. HORTON AND EARLY SETTLEMENT OF 
SAN AUGUSTINE COUNTY? 


ALEXANDER HORTON 


T was born in the state of North Carolina the 18th day of April, 
1810. My father’s name was Julius Horton, my mother’s name 
was Susannah Purnell. My father moved to the state of Louisiana 
in 1818. He died in the month of May, 1818, leaving my mother 
with nine helpless children. The names of the children were, 
Nancy, Elisabeth, Sarah, Samuel, Sandy or Alexander, Martha, 
Wade, Henry, Susan. My mother moved to Texas the first of 
January, 1824, and settled in San Augustine, then called Ayish 
Bayou. There were but a few people then living in the county. 
I found James Gaines keeping a ferry on the Sabine River. The 
next house was Maximilian’s. At the Pato Gaucho Bayou Macon 
G. Call [lived]. The next settler was Brian Doughtery [ Dough- 
erty ?], living at the place where Elisha Roberts formerly lived. 
The next place was Nathan Davis’s. He lived at the crossing of 
the Ayish Bayou, at the place where William Blount now resides, 
but the houses were east of the houses where Mr. Blount now 
resides. At that place lived John A. Williams. From there 
there was no one living until you came to the place where Milton 
Garrett lived; then a man named Fulcher lived [there?]. And at 
or near the Atoyae lived Thomas Spencer. That was about the 
number of inhabitants living in this county the first of January, 
1824. 

But the county from this date began to fill up rapidly. 


People 


This is the title given by the author to his autobiographical sketeh. 
Tt is dated, “San Augustine Oct 18 1891.” At that time the writer was 
in his eighty-second year. He died January 11, 1894. Though written 
so long after the events which they describe, his recollections show little 
evidence of being influenced by published accounts, and this apparent 
independence naturally increases their value. The sketch is written in a 
cheap account book, seven and a half by twelve inches in size. On ac- 
count of its recent date. the Editers have not treated it as a document, 
but have corrected syntax, spelling, punctuation, and paragraphing. The 
language and style, however, are essentially unchanged. The Editors are 
indebted to Miss Katie Daffan for obtaining the sketch from Colonel Hor- 
ton’s daughter, Mrs. L. C. Neale, of San Augustine, with permission to 
publish. 
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began to make rapid improvements, and all things seemed pros- 
perous. Among the early settlers of this county were some of the 
noblest men to be found in any county. They were generous, kind, 
honest and brave. I will here give the names of many of them. 
I will begin with David and Isaac Renfroe, Elisha Roberts, Donald 
McDonald, John Cartwright, Willis Murphy, Philip A. Sublett, 
John Chumley, Nathan Davis, Obadiah Hendricks, John Bodine, 
John Lout! (?), Bailey Anderson, Benjamin Thomas, Wily 
Thomas, Shedreck Thomas, Thomas Cartwright, Isaac Lindsey, 
John G. Love, Martha Lewes and family, George Jones, Acalas 
[Achilles] Johnston, Elias K. Davis, Theodore Dorset, John Dor- 
set, Benjamin Lindsey, Stephen Prater, Wyatt Hanks, James and 
Horatio Hanks, Solomon Miller. Hyram Brown, William Loid 
[Lovd?]* George Teel, Edward Teel, John Sprow!, James 
Bridges, Ross Bridges, Peter Galoway, John McGinnis. These 
were the most [of the] earliest settlers of East Texas. 

In 1825 the people began to make rapid improvement, opening 
large farms and building cotton gins. This year Elisha Roberts, 
John A. Williams, and John Sprow! each erected cotton gins on 
the main road, for at that time there was no one living either 
north or south of the old king’s highway. In the year 1824 Wil- 
liam Quirk built a mill on the Avish Bayou just above where 
Hawke’s mill now stands. All things now went on harmoniously 
for several vears, the county filling up rapidly. 

The first trouble we had came in 1827. This was what was 
called the Fredonian war. This grew out of a quarrel between 
the Mexican citizens of Nacogdoches and Colonel Hayden Edwards. 
Colonel Edwards had obtained from the Mexican Government the 
right to colonize the county south of the road leading from Nacog- 
doches to the Sabine River, and had settled in the town of Nacog- 
doches with his family; but a dispute arose soon between him and 
the Mexican citizens in regard to their land matters. These 
things were referred to the Mexican authorities, who at once de- 
cided in favor of the Mexican citizens, and at once took from 
Edwards his colonial grant and gave the colony to Antonio® de 
Zavala. This act aroused Edwards to desperation, and he at once 


1Or Laut. 
2Or Lord. 
®This should be Lorenzo. 
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proceeded to the United States and raised a large force of vol- 
unteers, marched upon Nacogdoches, and after a short engage- 
ment tock the town, killing one Mexican and wounding several. 
They then raised what they called the Fredonian flag and estab- 
lished the Fredonian government. He (Edwards) then called 
upon the citizens of Avish, Sabine, and Teneha or Shelby to join. 
This they refused to do, not seeing any cause for a war with 
Mexico. This again aroused Edwards to desperation, and he at 
once issued a proclamation, giving the citizens a given time to 
join him, stating that all who did not do so were to be driven out 
of the county, and their property confiscated. In furtherance of 
this he sent down to this county about one hundred men and 
stationed them on the road about two miles east of the Ayish 
Bayou. This threat, backed by such a force, entirely broke up 
the county. Every citizen of this county with the bare exception 
of Edward Teel and myself fled across the Sabine, and it did seem 
as if all was lost. But at last the comforter came. The evening 
before the Fredonians were to carry out their threat, to my great 
joy and surprise, who should ride up to my mother’s but my old 
and well-tried friend Stephen Prater? <A braver or more honest 
man never lived in any county. He had with him about seventy- 
five or one hundred Indian warriors, all painted and ready to exe- 
cute any order given by Prater. When he rode up to my mother’s 
house he called me out and said, “not run away yet?” I told him 
IT had not left, and did not intend to leave. He then said, “are 
you willing to jein us and fight for your country?” I told him I 
was. “Then,” said he, “saddle your horse and follow me, for I 
intend to take that Fredonian garrison in the morning or die in 
the attempt.” I at once saddled my horse, shouldered my rifle, 
and fell into line. Stephen Prater had only eight white men with 
him. The rest of the citizens had gone over Sabine for protection 
from the government of the United States. I well remember all 
of those he had with him: James Bridges, Sr., James Bridges, Jr., 
Ross Bridges, Peter Galoway, and John McGinnis, his two sons, 
Stephen and Freeman, and A. Horton. He marched that evening 
up to within about four hundred yards of the Fredonian force, 
dismounted his men, and at daylight in the morning marched them 
up near the fortification. After telling them that the place was 
to be taken by storm but that they were not to fire or kill any one 
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unless fired on first he gave the order for a charge. When the 
order was given to charge, the Indians raised the war whoop, and 
it was so terrible that the Fredonians threw down their arms and 
begged for quarter, which was at once granted. They were all 
disarmed and put under guard. Next day was the day that the 
troops were to come down to carry out their threat of confiscation. 
As fast as they arrived they were arrested and put under guard, 
so that in the course of a few hours we had them all under guard. 
When this news reached Nacogdoches Colonel Edwards and the 
rest of the party fled to the United States, across the Sabine River 
at Richard Haley’s crossing, and this was the last of the Fredonian 
war. This is a true and correct statement. Though many things 
may have been left out or forgotten, what is stated is true and 
correct. 

All things after this went on smoothly. The Mexican govern- 
ment was highly pleased with the part taken by the Americans, 
and at once appointed officers to extend land titles to the colonists. 
The county rapidly filled up with settlers. 

In 1832 a civil war broke out in Mexico. President Bustamante 
declared in favor of a monarchical form of government, and Gen- 
eral Santa Anna in favor of the constitution of 1824. The Ameri- 
cans everywhere in Texas took up arms in favor of Santa Anna. 
At that time there was a regiment of Mexican soldiers stationed 
at Nacogdoches, under the command of Colonel Piedras, whe de- 
clared in favor of the central government. The people of East 
Texas declared in favor of the constitution of 1824, at once flew 
to arms, and elected James W. Bullock commander-in-chief. 
James W. Bullock was a well-tried soldier. He had served under 
the immortal Jackson in Indian wars, and was with him at the 
battle of New Orleans. The Texians marched for the town of 
Nacogdoches the last of July, 1832, and on the second of August 
formed themselves in regular order of battle and demanded the 
surrender of the place, or the raising of the Santa Anna flag. 
Both of these Colonel Piedras refused to do, sending us word that 
he was well prepared and ready to receive us. About 10 o’clock on 
the 2d day of August the battle began. The Mexicans meeting us 
at the entrance of the town, a furious fight commenced which lasted 
all day, the Americans driving them from house to house until 
they reached the “Sone Hous” [Stone House?]. There they made 
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a desperate stand, but they were again driven from there into their 
main fortification which was called the “quartell.” This ended 
the fighting on the 2d of August. August 3 the Americans were 
well prepared to commence the fight, but to their surprise they 
found that the Mexicans had that night abandoned the town and 
had retreated to the west. A call was made for volunteers to 
follow them. Seventeen men at once volunteered to go after them, 
attacked them at the crossing of the Angelina, and after a con- 
siderable fight, in which the Mexicans lost their great cavalry 
officer “Muscus” [Musquiz?] the Mexican took possession of 
John Durst’s houses. The Americans then drew off and took a 
strong position on the road west of the river, intending to ambush 
the Mexicans and fight them to the Rio Grande, but after waiting 
until late in the day we returned to see what the Mexicans were 
doing. To our surprise, on arriving near the house, we saw a 
white flag floating from Durst’s chimney. We approached the 
place with caution, for we had only seventeen men, and Piedras 
had an entire regiment, but we approached as near as we thought 
prudent, and Piedras and his officers came out and surrendered 
themselves as prisoners of war. We then were at a loss to know 
what to do with so many prisoners, so we hit upon the following 
plan: it was agreed that Colonel Piedras and the officers should 
be taken back to Nacogdoches, and that the soldiers should remain 
where they were until further orders. On arriving at Nacogdoches 
with our prisoners a treaty was made by which Piedras and his 
officers were paroled and sent home by the way of New Orleans, 
pledging themselves not to take up arms any more during the war 
unless fairly exchanged. This was an end to the war of 1832 
[in East Texas]. 

I have forgotten the names of the seventeen men, but I remem- 
ber some of them: I will begin with James Carter, Hiram Brown, 
John Noilin, William Loyd, Jack Thompson, George Davis, Hora- 
tio Hanks, A. Horton. James Bradshaw, George Jones. The other 
names I have forgotten. 

When I arrived in Texas in 1824 it was so sparsely settled that 
there were no regulations in any legal form. As we had no knowl- 
edge of the Mexican laws. we were a law unto ourselves. But as 
the country became more thickly settled it became manifest that 
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there must be some rule to collect debts and punish crime. The 
people agreed to elect a man whom they ca!led an alcalde, and a 
sheriff to execute his orders. The alcalde’s power extended to all 
civil and criminal cases without regard to the importance of the 
cause. Murder, theft, and all other cases, except divorces, came 
under his jurisdiction, and as the old Texas men and women were 
always true and loyal to each other, divorce cases were never 
heard of. The alealde had the power in all cases to call to his 
assistance twelve good and lawful citizens when he deemed it 
necessary or the parties requested it; and the decision of the 
alealde and twelve men was final. From this no appeal could 
be taken, and there was as much justice done then as there is now, 
and not half so much grumbling. The first alealde was Bailey 
Anderson, the next was John Sprowl, in 1830 Jacob Garrett was 
alealde, in 1831 Elisha Roberts, in 1832 Benjamin Lindsey, in 
1833 William McFarland, in 1834 Charles Taylor. I served as 
sheriff under Roberts, Lindsey, McFarland, and Taylor, but the 
year of thirty-five called me to the tented field in defence of my 
country. 

The year 1835 brought about a new order of things. After the 
people had fought for Santa Anna in 1832, looking upon him as 
the Washington of the day, in 1835 he turned traitor to the Re- 
publican party and declared himself dictator or emperor. He 
soon overran all the Mexican states except Texas, which, true to 
the principles of 1776, refused to submit to his tyrannical govern- 
ment, and thus brought on the war with Mexico. The people 
held political meetings everywhere in Texas, and resolved to resist 
the tyrant at all hasard. A consultation was called to meet at 
San Felipe de Austin to determine what was best. In the mean- 
time, the people had flown to arms, had taken Goliad and San 
Antonio, and driven the Mexicans out of Texas. When the con- 
sultation met they at once closed the land offices, suspended the 
civil laws in all eases, and elected Sam Houston commander-in- 
chief of the armies of Texas. Houston repaired to the army, but 
Travis and Fannin refused to give up the command to Houston, 
and he returned home much mortified. This disobedience of 
orders led to all the destruction of our armies. Had Fannin and 
Travis turned over the command to Houston, those fine armies 
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would have been saved.t. Houston had to return and wait until 
the meeting of the convention in March, 1836, before he could 
get the command, and then it was too late.* On the assembling 
of the convention, among its earliest acts was the election of 
Houston to be commander-in-chief, for at the time Travis’s letters 
were coming every day calling for troops, saying that the Mexican 
army was advancing rapidly on him in great force, but that he 
would hold the post to the last and would never surrender. 

Houston arrived at Gonzales about March 11 with only four 
men, Colonel Hockley, Richardson Seurry, A. Horton, and one 
other man. When he reached Gonzales he found the glorious 
Edward Burleson there with about four hundred men who had 
started to reinforce Travis, but who on reaching there had learned 
that Santa Anna had reached San Antonio before them and sur- 
rounded the Alamo with a force estimated at from 8,000 to 10,000 
men. On Houston’s arrival Edward Burleson at once turned over 
the command to him, and was himself elected colonel of the first 
regiment. 

Great anxiety was felt for the Alamo. Spies came in that even- 
ing and said that San Antonio was surrounded by a powerful force, 
so that they could not approach near enough to see what was its 
fate, but that they greatly feared that the town had fallen, as all 
firing had ceased. Soon after this Mrs, Dickinson arrived with 
her infant daughter and Travis’s negro man, and said that every 
one had been killed, except herself and child and the negro man. 
She further said that Santa Anna with his whole army was not 
five miles off, for she had left them at dinner and had come with 
a proclamation from Santa Anna offering pardon to all who would 
lay down their arms and submit to the government but certain 
death to all that were found under arms. This proclamation Gen- 
eral Houston read to the men, and then stamped it under his feet, 
and shouted, “death to Santa Anna! down with despotism!” All 
the men joined in the shout. But there was no time to be lost, 
as the enemy was at the door. After a council of war it was 
decided that the troops must fall back. At once orders were given 


1This is hardly fair to Fannin and Travis. The question of subordina- 
tion never arose between Houston and Travis; and Fannin did not behave 
badly. See THE QUARTERLY, V, 338-345, especially 341.—EpITorsS oF THE 
QUARTERLY. 

*See THE QUARTERLY, IV, 241, note 1. 
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for the women and children to retreat as fast as possible, and they 
were assured that the troops would cover their retreat and defend 
them as long as a man was left alive. 

The retreat was begun about midnight, the troops following the 
citizens. Houston retreated to the Colorado, and sent word to 
Fannin to blow up Goliad and join him there, but Fannin refused 
to do so and paid no attention to the order.t| Houston remained 
there many days, expecting Fannin to come to his assistance. 
While waiting there, Houston’s army was stronger than it ever 
was afterwards. While Houston was expecting Fannin every hour 
a man well skilled in the Mexican affairs came into camp and 
brought the dreadful news that Fannin’s army had been captured, 
and all killed after the surrender. This caused great confusion 
in the army, and the army was again obliged to fall back, and a 
large number of our men had to be furloughed to take care of 
their families, which greatly reduced our forces. Houston re- 
treated to the Brazos, to San Felipe. There he turned up the 
river on the west side, and encamped opposite Groce’s Retreat 
between the river and a large lake. Here he remained many days, 
sending out his spies in every direction, watching the enemy’s 
motions. At last the glorious spy Henry Carnes brought the news 
that Santa Anna had forced the crossing of the Brazos at Fort 
Bend, and was marching on to Harrisburg. Houston at once, by 
the assistance of the steamboat Yellow Stone, which was lying at 
Groce’s, threw his army across the river, and took up the line of 
march to Harrisburg which ended in the defeat of the Mexican 
army and secured the independence of Texas. 

In those dark days all seemed to be lost, as that little army was 
all the hope of Texas. If that little army had been defeated, all 
would have been lost, for the Indians were on the point of joining 
the Mexicans. On my way home after the battle of San Jacinto 
I passed many Indians about the Trinity, painted and armed, 
awaiting the result of the battle. If it had gone against us, they 
would have commenced butchering our helpless women and 
children. 

When all seemed Jost the noble Sidney Sherman came to our 


1Jt should be explained that Fannin’s force was divided now, and that 
his delay in obeying Houston’s order was not due to insubordination, but 
to his effort to collect his scattered men.—EpIToRS OF THE QUARTERLY. 
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assistance with a Kentucky regiment, and rendered great and 
timely aid, gloriously leading our left wing in the battle of San 
Jacinto. That battle secured the independence of Texas, and laid 
the foundation for extending the jurisdiction of the United States 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

I was a member of the consultation of 1835, and voted for the 
declaration of independence at that time. If it had carried, Texas 
would have been in much better condition to meet the enemy than 
she was in 1836. It would have given us more time to organize 
armies, and we would have been better prepared. 

I have been with Texas since 1824, served in all her wars, begin- 
ning with the Fredonian war of 1827, in the war between Santa 
Anna and Bustamante in 1832, in the war of 1835-36 between 
Santa Anna and the Republic of Texas, and in 1839 against the 
Cherokee Indians under their great war chief Bowls. I have served 
Texas in various ways. I was first sheriff four years, I was presi- 
dent of the board of land commissioners in 1838, custom house 
collector in 1839, and was mayor of San Augustine; I served you 
one term in the legislature, and there has never been a call for 
help in the hour of danger that I was not there. I have seen San 
Augustine twice broken up and abandoned, first in the Fredonian 
war in 1827 and again in 1836. But I did not witness the latter 
scene, for I was in the army, acting as aid de camp to General 
Houston. I have never abandoned my country, though I have had 
to encounter many dangers, having come to Texas when only four- 
teen years old without father, money, or friends. I received but 
a limited education, in fact only what I in a great measure acquired 
by my own exertions with a little assistance from my friends. I 
am proud to be able to say that I have been always an honest man. 
At the :ge of twenty-seven I was married to Elizabeth Latten, 
formerly Elizabeth Cooper, by whom I had three children, one son 
and two daughters. My oldest child I named Sam Houston Hor- 
ton, after my glorious old chief who led me to battle and remained 
my best friend through life. Houston Horton is still living; my 
two daughters, Elisa and Mary are both dead. I lived with my 
wife ten years. In the meantime, I had by honest exertions accu- 
mulated a small fortune. But the civil war of my country left 
me in my old age penniless, poor; for I had given away a fortune 
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in land for negro property which was taken away from me by the 
self-righteous people of the North. 

[In 1847 Colonel Horton married a second wife, Mary Harrell. 
To them were born seven children, Wade W. Horton, Elizabeth 
Susan, Lavinia, Emma, Alexander, and Mary. This information 
is furnished in an addendum to his own sketch, written by one of 
his daughters. } 
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MICAJAH AUTRY, A SOLDIER OF THE ALAMO 
ADELE B. LOOSCAN 


Near the entrance to the Capitol at Austin, there stands a monu- 
ment erected by the state of Texas to the memory of the men who 
fell in the Alamo. The names thereon engraved are read with 
reverential feeling, suggesting as they do a picture of sublime self- 
sacrifice, of lives offered up willingly, that “Texas might have 
breathing time.” ‘These names are arranged in alphabetical order, 
and that of Micajah Autry, a native of North Carolina, stands 
among the first. 

From his only daughter, Mrs. Mary Autry Greer, of Beaumont, 
Texas, I have learned some incidents of the life and some traits 
of the character of this man whose name is ineffaceably traced on 
the graven tablet and indelibly written on the pages of Texas his- 
tory. Through the courtesy of Judge James L. Autry, his grand- 
son, I have had the privilege of reading copies of letters written 
by him to his wife Martha, while on his journey from Tennessee 
to Texas. I have used such extracts from these as seem best to 
describe the men whom he met and the trials and the hardships 
which encompassed him, as well as the ardent hope and fervor of 
purpose which enabled him without faltering to persevere through- 
out this fateful last journey. The muster roll, dated Nacogdoches, 
January 14, 1836, and containing for the most part the names of 
Tennesseeans, forms a kind of sequel to the last letter written by 
Autry to his wife from the same place. The newspaper obituary 
published after his death may not be perfectly accurate in all its 
details, vet it agrees in its main features with family tradition. 
The hastily written note of Nat G. Smith, without date, portrays 
vividly the anxiety which filled the hearts of devoted relatives, 
awaiting with mingled hope and dread the news to be gathered 
from passengers on the stage coaches. Such documents need little 
comment from the compiler; they reflect the character of the times, 
and, more forcibly still. the character of the gentleman, the affec- 
tionate husband and father, the patriot, soldier, and hero who is 
the subject of this sketch. 
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Micajah Autry was born near the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, about 1794 or 1795. Some interesting data are contained 
in the following obituary notice, published soon after his death, in 
a North Carolina newspaper :1 


Major Micajah Autry—We have received a letter from Ten- 
nessee informing us that this gentleman was one of the gallant vol- 
unteers who fell at the storming of the Alamo, in San Antonio, 
Texas. Te was a native of Sampson County, in this State, but 
from the age of six vears until the year 1823, when he was about 
28 vears of age, he resided in this County with his father, Mr. 
Theophilus Autry. Between the ages of 17 and 18, he voluntecred 
in Captain Lord’s Company, and marched to Wilmington, when 
the place was threatened by the British. He afterwards joined the 
army at Charleston, and remained in the service until the peace 
in the Spring of 1815.1 

On his return in consequence of bad health, which prevented his 
labouring on the farm, he directed his attention to literary pur- 
suits, and soon qualified himself for teaching. In 1823 he moved 
to Havesboro, Tenn. Here he studied law and was admitted to 
the bar at Nashville in 1828 or *9. In 1851 he removed to Jack- 
son, in the Western District of Tennessee where he practised law 
until November last, when he volunteered in the cause of Texas. 
Tle met death in the glorious battle of San Antonio, the particulars 
of which are too well known to need repetition. He has left a wife 
and two children in Tennessee, and his aged father and other rela- 
tives in this County. 


Mrs. Greer savs that after moving to Tennessee her father taught 
school, while studying law, and that about the year 1824 he was 
united in marriage to Mrs. Martha Wyche Wilkinson, whose maiden 
name was Putney. This lady was the widow of Dr. Wilkinson, to 
whom she had borne one child, a daughter named Amelia. For 
several years the home of Mr. Autry lay within a few miles of 
Nashville, near which city was also the home of Andrew Jackson, 
“The Hermitage.” Here several children were born, of whom 
only two, Mary and James L. Autry, grew to maturity. The ac- 
count of the removal of the family from Nashville to Jackson is 
here given in the words of his daughter, who was old enough to 
remember distinctly the incidents of their overland journey. 


?The Treaty of Ghent was ratified February 17, 1815. 

“This notice is contained in a clipping which the family has preserved. 
There is no record of the name or date of the paper from which it is 
taken. 
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Mother, Sister, Aunt, my baby brother, his nurse and myself 
travelled in the family coach, a handsome affair drawn by two large 
bays. Father rode a fine grey horse, and was an agile, graceful 
equestrian. The slaves were in two immense wagons, with hoops 
covered with cloth, not unlike in appearance the large automobiles 
of the present day, and drawn by horses or mules. Although so 
voung I remember several incidents of the route. One was this: 
late one evening father daslied up to the coach, saving to the coach- 
man, “Drive for your life! We must reach a house some miles 
distant. It is said there is a large pack of wolves but a few miles 
off!’ And as he dashed away to warn the wagoners we heard the 
distant how] of the wolves. We reached the house, however, and 
were entertained hospitably. The negroes in the wagons always 
camped out and cooked their own meals. In a few days more we 
reached our destination, the flourishing little town of Jackson. My 
father had visited the country some months before, bought several 
acres of land in the suburbs on a high hill level at the top for 
many feet and built a hewn log house of four large rooms and a 
wide hall. Such residences were common throughout the South 
in pioneer days and were neat and comfortable. 


At Jackson Mr. Autry formed a law partnership with Andrew 
L. Martin, a talented attorney of prominence. They had a large 
practice, but made the mistake of engaging also in mercantile 
business, which proved unsuccessful. In its interest Mr. Autry 
made two trips to Philadelphia and New York to purchase stocks 
of dry goods, and on one of these occasions heard much talk of 
Texas. He determined to visit Texas and determine for himself 
its advantages as a place of residence for his family, and in 1835 
he set out on his long and fateful journey. Meanwhile Amelia 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Autry’s oldest daughter, who had been married 
when quite young to Samuel Smith, a wealthy planter, offered to 
share her home with her mother and the two little children until 
a new home should be prepared for them in Texas. Mr. Smith 
kindly guarded their interests, sold their home, furniture, carriage 
and horses, and gave work to their slaves. 

Autry’s letters to his wife tell of his journey. In a letter dated 
Memphis, Tennessee, December 7, 1835, he savs: 


T have taken my passage in the steamboat Pacific and shall leave 
in an hour or two. . . . I have met in the same boat a number 
of acquaintances from Nashville and the District, bound for Texas, 
among whom are George C. Childress and his brother. Childress 
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thinks the fighting will be over before we get there, and speaks 
cheeringly of the prospects. I feel more energy than I ever did 
in anything I have undertaken. I am determined to provide for 
you a home or perish. . . . Fare you all well till you hear 
from me again, perhaps from Natchez. 

[In a letter written from Nachitoches, December 13, 1835, he 
says: ] 

About 20 minutes ago I landed at this place safely after con- 
siderable peril. About 20 men from Tennessee formed our squad 
at Memphis, and all landed safely at the mouth of Red River. 
Major Eaton and Lady were on board the Pacific, to whom I sup- 
pose I was favourably introduced by Mr. Childress, from that how- 
ever or from some other reason Gov. Eaton paid me the most 
friendly and assiduous attention. . . . I have not met with a 
more amiable and agreeable man than the Governor. By his per- 
suasion a Major Arnold from Tennessee (a cousin of Gen’] Arnold) 
and myself left the rest of our Company at the mouth of Red River 
and went down to Orleans for the purpose of learning the true 
state of things in Texas as well as which would be the best prob- 
able rout. The result was that, the war is still going on favour- 
ably to the Texans, but it is thought that Santa Anna will make 
a descent with his whole forces in the Spring, but there will be 
soldiers enough of the real grit in Texas by that time to overrun 
all Mexico. 

The only danger is in starvation, for the impulse to Texas both 
as to soldiers and moving families exceeds anything I have ever 
known. I have little doubt but that the army will receive ample 
supplies from Orleans both of provisions and munitions of war, 
as the people of Texas have formed themselves into something like 
a government, which will give them credit in Orleans. I have had 
many glowing descriptions of the country by those who have been 
there. . . . We have between 400 and 500 miles to foot it to 
the seat of government, for we cannot get horses, but we have sworn 
allegiance to each other and will get along somehow. . . . The 
smallpox has recently broken out here very bad, but I fear the 
Tavern bill a great deal worse. Such charges never were heard of 
and we have to stay here probably several days before we can pro- 
cure a convevance for our baggage. I suppose we shall join and 
buy a waggon. 

Write to me to this place all the letters you send by mail, per- 
haps the general intercourse from here to Texas, will enable me to 
get them conveniently. Write me in Texas by every private oppor- 
tunity, and I will do the same. . . . Isend this by Mr. Sevier 
who promises to put it in the postoffice at Bolivar or Middle- 
burg. . 
r. S. The Company of veung men that left Jackson before I 
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did passed through here about 20 days ago. [He mentions the 
name of Charles Haskell as having been among these, who had all 
gone on to “St Antone” the seat of war. | 


Pursuing the course of Micajah Autry by means of these letters, 
it appears that he had not overestimated the difficulties that would 
beset his path on the way to Texas. In the last letter received by 
his wife he writes as follows: 


Nacogdoches, Jany. 13th, 1836. 
My Dear Martha, 

T have reached this point after many hardships and privations 
but thank God in most excellent health. The very great fatigue 
I have suffered has in a degree stifled reflection and has been an 
advantage to me. I walked from Nachitoches whence I wrote you 
last to this place 115 miles through torrents of rain, mud and 
water. JT had remained a few davs in St. Augustine when Capt. 
Kimble from Clarksvelle, Ten. a lawver of whom you may recollect 
to have heard me speak arrived with a small company of select 
men, 4 of them lawyers. I joined them and find them perfect gen- 
tlemen. We are waiting for a company daily expected from Co- 
lumbia, Ten. under Col. Hill with whom we expect to march to 
head quarters (Washington) 125 miles from here, where we shall 
join Houston the commander in chief and receive our destination. 
I may or may not receive promotion as there are many very meri- 
torious men seeking the same. I have become one of the most 
thorough going men you ever heard of. I go the whole Hog in 
the cause of Texas. I expect to help them gain their independence 
and also to form their civil government, for it is worth risking 
many lives for. From what I have seen and learned from others 
there is not so fair a portion of the earth’s surface warmed by 
the sun. 

Be of good cheer Martha I will provide vou a sweet home. I 
shall be entitled to 640 acres of land for my services in the army 
and 4444 acres upon condition of settling my family here. Whether 
I shall be able to move you here next fall or not will depend upon 
the termination of the present contest. Some say that Santa Ana 
is in the field with an immense army and near the confines of 
Texas, others say since the conquest of St. Antonio by the Texians 
and the imprisonment of Genl. Cos and 1100 men of which you 
have no doubt heard, that Santa Ana has become intimidated for 
fear that the Texians will drive the war into his dominions and is 
now holding himself in readiness to fly to Europe which latter 
report I am inclined to discredit, what is the truth of the matter 
no one here knows or pretends to know. 

Tell Mr. Smith not to think of remaining where he is but to be 
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ready to come to this country at the very moment the government 
shall be settled, as for a trifle he may procure a possession of land 
that will make a fortune for himself, his children and his children’s 
children of its own increase in value and such a cotton country is 
not under the sun. I have just been introduced to Mr. MecNiell 
a nephew of Mr. S. who is now in this place and appears tu be 
much of a gentleman. Give my most kind affection to Amelia 
and Mr Smith and to my own Dear Mary and James give a thou- 
sand tender embraces and for you my Dearest Martha may the 
smile of heaven keep you as happy as possible till we meet. 
M. Autry. 
Tell Brothers J. & S. I have not time to write to them at pres- 
ent as Mr. Madding and Sevier by whom I send this can not wait. 
Tell Brother Jack to think of nothing but coming here with us; 
that if he knew as much about this country as I already do he 
would not be kept from it. Tell him to study law as this will be 
the greatest country for that profession as soon as we have a gov- 
ernment that ever was known. 
M. A. 
P. 8. We stand guard of nights and night before last was mine 
to stand two hours during which the moon rose in all her mildness 
but splendor and majesty. With what pleasure did I contemplate 
that lovely orb chiefly because I recollected how often you and I 
had taken pleasure in standing in the door and contemplating her 
together. Indeed I imagined that you might be looking at her at 
the same time. Farewell Dear Martha. 
M. A. 


P. 8. Col. Crockett has just joined our company.’ 


The following copy of a muster roll shows some of the com- 
panions with whom Autry left Nacogdoches.? 


Know all men by these presents: That I have this day vol- 
untarily enlisted myself in the Volunteer Auxiliary Corps, for 
and during the term of six months. 

And I do solemnly swear that I will bear true allegiance te the 
provisional Government of Texas, or any future Government that 
may be hereafter declared, and that I will serve her honestly and 
faithfully against all lier enemies whatsoever and observe and obey 
the orders of the Governor of Texas, the orders and decrees of the 
present and future authorities and the orders of the officers ap- 


‘This letter was addressed to Mrs. Martha W. Autry, Middleburg, Harde- 
man Cty., Tennessee. 

*It is obtained from a copy in the General Land Office (Muster Rolls 
of the War with Mexico, p. 117). The original roll was destroyed by 
fire in the burning of the adjutant general’s office in 1855. 
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pointed over me according to the rules and regulations for the 
government of the Armies of Texas. “So help me God.” 


Nacogdoches, January 14th 1836, 


Names, Age. Remarks. 
H. 8. Kimble 31 Tennessee. 
M. Authey [Autry]? 43 Tennessee. 
J. P. Bailey 24 Kentucky. 
Daniel W. Cloud 21 Kentucky. 
W. J. Lewis 28 Pennsylvania. 
Wm. H. Furtleroy 22 Kentucky. 
B. M. Thomas 18 Tennessee. 
R. L. Stockton 18 Virginia. 
Robert Bowen 24 Tennessee. 
J. E. Massie 24 Tennessee. 
Wm. McDowelly 40 Tennessee, 
John P, Ravnolds 29 Tennessee, 
Joseph Bayliss 28 Tennessee, 


The above sworn to and subscribed before me, this 14th Jan- 
uary, 1836. 


John Forbes 
Ist Judge of the Municipality of Nacogdoches. 


It would be very interesting to know how this little party of 
patriots marched to San Antonio. But history is as yet silent 
upon that point. From a letter written from Bexar on February 
11, 1836, by G. B. Jameson we learn that the Texans had on that 
date at Bexar one hundred and fifty men, and that Colonels 
Crockett and Travis were there, and that Colonel Bowie was in 
command of the volunteers. It is probable that Autry and his 
companions arrived at about the same time as Crockett, and that 
within the space of about twenty-five days thev had traversed that 
wide area of almost uninhabited territory which separated Nacog- 
doches from their destination. Did the Tennesseeans do as Major 
Autry suggested they might: “join together and buy a waggon for 
their baggage” and march on foot that long distance, or were they 
fortunate enough to get horses? They had enlisted at Nacogdoches 
in the Volunteer Auxiliary Corps for six months and had sworn 


*Partly on the evidence of this muster roll the heirs of Autry were 
granted a land donation. This name was thought to be a copyist’s mis- 
take for “Autry.” The age, “43,” does not agree with the statement 
above that he was born in 1794 or 1795, but that statement purports to 
give only an approximate date-—EpDIToRS OF THE QUARTERLY. 
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allegiance to the government of Texas and to EACH OTHER. 
Right nobly did they keep their word! The copy of this muster 
roll contains the last mention of the devoted band until the names 
of all but three of them were inscribed on the imperishable roll of 
history as heroes of the Alamo. The interval between January 
14 and March 6, 1836, was full of tragedy for them. The long, 
tortuous, muddy, often almost impassable trail, called at the time 
the “old San Antonio road,” no doubt received its heavy toll of 
death, and the graves of many brave men lie unknown and un- 
marked along its length. Probably the three who did not have the 
privilege of dying with their comrades in the Alamo, Jaid down 
their lives by the roadside, and their sacrifice will remain un- 
recorded and unsung. 

There is in Micajah Autry’s family a brief note written by Nat 
G. Smith to Mrs. Amelia W. Smith, in response to her anxious 
inquiries as to the fate of her stepfather. It bears no date, but 
was probably written in April or May of 1836. It reads as follows: 


Dear Sister: 

In reply to your inguiries, I went to the Tavern as soon as I 
understood the stage had arrived with passengers from exas, and 
found Col. Thomas K. Hill of Columbia, surrounded by a crowd, 
all asking after friends ete. I passed through to him and got an 
introduction and asked him if he knew Maj. Autry personally; he 
replied he did not. I asked him if he thought he was certainly 
killed ; he said he had no doubt of it. Mr. Henderson, who accom- 
panied Col. Hill, said, there was no doubt of Maj. Autrv’s death, 
he also stated that young Mr. Taskell was certainly killed with 
Fanning, and that his brother young Mr. Henderson and Mr. Jones 
would both be at home in a few days (there were two voung Hen- 
dersons). My informant stated they had conversed with a Mrs. 
Travis and the servants,’ and it all was confirmed. None of them 
surrendered they fought to the last. 

Yours &e 
Nat G. Smith. 


The absence of a regular mail service from Texas to the United 
States made the arrival of passengers in the stage an event of the 


The reference to Mrs. Travis and the servants is probably a mistake; 
it is likely that he means Mrs. Dickinson and Travis’s negro servant who 
were spared by Santa Anna and brought to the Texans the first authentic 
news of the fall of the Alamo. 
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utmost importance. Letters were usually transmitted by the favor 
of passengers, and news from Texas was eagerly awaited at every 
town through which they passed. Rumor had preceded any au- 
thentice statements as to the result of the battles in which the brave 
volunteers had been engaged, and their friends looked forward 
hopefully to a possible contradiction of the terrible news so widely 


spread. 
Mrs. Mary Autry Greer in writing her recollections of her father, 
and of the relatives with whom her mother and children were living 


says: 


We lived with them till the awful news of father’s death came 
to us one lovely April morning, when snowy white dogwood blos- 
soms and the red bud trees spotted the tender green of the forest 
that surrounded the house. My little playmate and I were striv- 
ing to gather the lovely white and pink flowers by throwing up 
sticks for them, when a voice near us said to me: “You must 
come to the house. Your father has been killed, and vour mother 
half dead with the news.” Breathless I ran, and was greeted with 
choking sobs as she tried to tell me the tragic news. Father’s last 
letter, (we have it still.) was from Nacogdoches. His companion 
en route was the celebrated Tennessee orator, Davy Crockett, who 
proved in deeds his famous motto: “Be sure you are right, then 
go ahead!” They fell near each other in the sublime holocaust 
of the Alamo. Neither of them, I think, anticipated war, but 
instantly volunteered, and were sent by the overland road to the 
defence of the Alamo. We all know this incomparable, splendid 
deed of heroism. Little knew the bloody Santa Anna that as the 
smoke cleared and the ashes of the martyrs were blown hither and 
thither the radiant Lone Star arose to its place in the blue sky, 
and consecrated their memories forever. A few weeks later the 
splendid victory of San Jacinto was won by Houston, and his brave 
handful of soldiers. My father knew Houston well and voted for 
him when he ran for Governor of Tennessee. 

My father was of a joyous nature and among my earliest recol- 
lections is his singing, in a rich mellow voice, as he ran down the 
piazza steps, “Hurrah! Hurrah! For the Good Old Nerth State 
Forever!” a song written by Governor Gaston of North Carolina. 

Father had a fine ear for music, played well on the violin, and 
sketched striking pictures. I think he had taste and aptitude for 
art, but neither studied nor prosecuted it. He also wrote poetry, 
but I have only one of his little poems, 

He was a man in word and deed, in action as well as profes- 
sion. “Peace to his memory,” says his one surviving child, and I 
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believe that the millions that now claim Texas, beautiful Texas, 
as home will answer, Amen! 


Micajah Autry left one son, James L. Autry, who became a 
colonel in the Confederate army, and was killed in his first battle, 
that of Murfreesboro, Tennessee. He was survived by a baby boy, 
now Judge James L. Autry, general attorney of the Texas Com- 
pany, of Houston, Texas. 

Mary, the only surviving child of Micajah Autry, now in her 
eighty-fifth year, was married to James Madison Greer on Decem- 
ber 22, 1841, and had four sons, all of whom are living, and all 
of whom are lawyers. Their names and places of residence are as 
follows: James Micajah Greer, of Memphis, Tennessee; Hal 
Wyche Greer, Robert Autry Greer, and D. Edward Greer, of Beau- 
mont, Texas. With them their mother makes her home. Writing 
on August 15, 1910, she says: “God has been good to me in that 
none of my descendants have died, even to the fourth generation, 
and all are apparently in good health up to this date.” 

Besides enjoying the distinction of being the daughter of an 
Alamo hero, probably the only woman now living who is so dis- 
tinguished, she possesses talent of a high order. As a writer of 
history and verse, especially verse inspired by patriotic feeling, she 
is well known, and has attained prominence of a character that 
will endure. On one of the closing pages (924) of the Second 
Volume of the Life of Jefferson Davis, “A Memoir, written by his 
wife,” are to be found some of the finest lines which the grandeur 
of his character, and the depth of his misfortunes called forth. 
They were written by Mrs. Mary A. Greer, then living in Mis- 
sissippi, and are a graceful summing up of the causes of his fail- 
ure. They also show in admirable form the grasp of mind which 
characterizes the writer who was born and trained to love and 
admire heroic virtues. 
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WILLIAM T. MALONE? 
G. A. McCALL 


The siege of the Alamo, its heroic defense, and the massacre of 
its valiant defenders are among the most notable events of Texas 
history. The incidents of the siege continue to arouse the most 
intense interest among all lovers of great deeds and heroic achieve- 
ments. That “Thermopylae had its messenger of defeat but the 
Alamo had none” has become the price not only of Texans, but of 
the whole English race as well. That these men, one hundred and 
eighty in number, should place themselves in the path of Santa 
Anna’s army to stay his advance until an opposing force could be 
collected shows them to have been quite as devoted to their country 
and its preservation as were Leonidas and his Spartan band in the 
brave days of old. Any particulars concerning the life and death 
of any of the garrison of the Alamo will be of interest to all. 

In 1835 there lived near Athens, Georgia, a planter by the name 
of Thomas Malone. His family was originally from Virginia. 
He had accumulated at this time quite a considerable fortune and 
was the father of several children. The oldest of these children, 
a young man with dark hair and complexion, was about eighteen 
years old, and was named William T. Malone. William was in- 
clined to be wild and wayward but his father was a man of strict 
habits, looking upon dissipation with no lenient eye. One night 
the boy got too much in his cups with some of his convivial com- 
panions, and being ashamed to face his father after the spree, he 
fled from home, going to New Orleans, Louisiana. His father, 
anxious to save him hastened to New Orleans, trying to overtake 
him and to beg him to return to his sorrowing mother and family. 
When he reached the city his son had already gone, having taken 
passage on a boat for Texas. The father returned to the sorrow- 


1The facts of this sketch are obtained from the record of the case of 
Malone et al. v. Moran et al., number 3644, on file in the district court 
of Parker county, Texas. The suit was filed November 4, 1899, and 
judgment was rendered April 13, 1901. Information is drawn chiefly 
from depositions of Mrs. Frank Malone, who then resided near Memphis. 
Tennessee, Ben F. Highsmith, who then lived in Uvalde county, Texas, 
and Professor F. P. Madden, who lived in Waco, Texas. AIl are now dead. 
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stricken household and reported his failure. The exact date when 
the young man left his home can not be discovered but it appears 
to have been some time in the fall or winter of 1835. After Wil- 
liam T. Malone had arrived in Texas he wrote one letter to his 
mother which family tradition says she carried on her person until 
it was worn out. 

In the fall of 1835 San Antonio was besieged and in December 
it was captured from the Mexicans by a portion of the Texan army 
under the command of Colonel Milam. An incomplete muster roll 
on file in the General Land Office shows that on November 23 
Malone was a member of Captain T. F. L. Parrott’s company of 
artillery, but whether he was with Milam in the storming of the 
Alamo is uncertain. 

On the second day after the beginning of the siege of the 
Alamo by the Mexicans Colonel Travis sent Ben F. Highsmith to 
La Bahia, a distance of more than ninety miles, to Colonel] Fannin, 
asking for aid. Highsmith says that when he left San Antonio 
there was in the Alamo a young man by the name of Bill Malone, 
and his description of the young man’s person and estimate of 
his age correspond with the description given by the family. They 
both speak of the young man’s having lost the little finger on 
his left hand. Highsmith escaped from San Antonio at night, 
and carried the message from Travis to Fannin. Fannin was 
unable to send aid to Travis, stating that his command was on 
foot and without supplies to undertake the expedition. There- 
upon Highsmith returned to San Antonio and from a distance saw 
that the Alamo was surrounded. He turned back and sought and 
found Houston and his army and later participated in the battle 
of San Jacinto. The Alamo, after a desperate defense of two 
weeks was stormed and all persons within its walls were slain 
except the negro man belonging to Colonel Travis, and Mrs. Dick- 
inson and her infant child. 

After the war was over, the father of young Malone sent an 
agent to Texas to learn the fate of his son. This person saw both 
the negro who had belonged to Travis, and Mrs. Dickinson, and 
they both said that there was a young man in the Alamo by the 
name of Malone, and Mrs. Dickinson said that she saw him die, 
fighting bravely to the last. 

It appears that land certificates were issued to the heirs of Wil- 
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liam T. Malone for services rendered to the Republic of Texas by 
him. These certificates declare that he was killed in the defense 
of the Alamo.t. They were taken back or sent back to his mother, 
and she declared in her grief that she would not have them, for 
they were bought with the price of her son’s blood. 

The last inexplicable fact remains; notwithstanding that all 
these facts appear to be well established, yet the name of William 
T. Malone never seems to have been on the original muster rolls 
of the men who fought and fell at the Alamo, nor upon the copy 
of the rolls that yet remains in the Land Office, nor upon the mon- 
ument that perpetuates the names and fame of the heroic dead. 
Was his name upon the original muster rolls that were destroyed 
in the burning of the Adjutant General’s office before the Civil 
War?? Was his name casually omitted from the copy of the rolls 
that chanced to be preserved from the fire? Or did Malone fight 
like Smith of the Wynd “with a free hand, belonging to no com- 
pany or clan”? Did he arrive at the Alamo just in time to enter 
its fatal walls? Crockett came to the Alamo almost alone. Did 
Malone come in the same way? Mrs. Dickinson says that he had 
been there but a short time and belonged to the same mess as her 
husband. By some mischance his name has not been preserved 
on roll or monument, but let it be placed forever in the historical 
records of Texas. Let not the name of the wayward but heroic 
voung man be forgotten. 


1The records of the Land Office show that headright certificate No. 274 
for a league and labor of land was issued February 2, 1838, to Elijah 
Anderson, assignee of William T. Malone, by the land commissioners of 
San Augustine County in consideration of Malone’s having arrived in 
Texas previous to the declaration of independence; that bounty warrant 
No. 4005 for 1920 acres was issued by the Secretary of War to the heirs 
of Malone July 5, 1838, for his services in the Texas Army from Septem- 
ber 26, 1835, to March 6, 1836; that donation warrant No. 420 for 640 
acres was issued to his heirs by the Secretary of War July 6, 1838, for 
his having fallen in the Alamo; and that duplicate No. 29/236 was issued 
by the Commissioner of the General Land Office March 29, 1871, in place 
.of a lost original headright certificate for one-third of a league issued 
by the land commissioners of Harris county in the name of Malone. The 
date and number of this lost original are not known. The “Lost Book 
of Harris.” in the Land Office, shows that evidence was furnished the 
commissioners of Harris county to the effect that Malone was killed in 
the Alamo. The information contained in this note was kindly furnished 
by the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


*This fire occurred October 10, 1853. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS 


Masor JoHN TyLer’s “MeEMorIAL” AGAIN.—Since publishing 
in the October QuARTERLY the memorial of Major John Tyler, 
Jr., to the Texas authorities in 1863, I have found that he sub- 
sequently published in De Bow’s Review,—July, 1864, pp. 1-33, 
a rare number—an article entitled “Our Present Confederate 
Status, Foreign and Domestic” in which he refers to the exposi- 
tion made by himself “fourteen months before’—evidently in the 
Richmond Whig, not in De Bow as I was led to think—of the 
diplomatic situation in Europe, and in which he renews the argu- 
ment made to the Texas authorities concerning the possibilities of 
French intervention on the basis of the Louisiana treaty of 1803. 
He quotes here a considerable part of his memorial, evidently in 
the belief that the scheme is still feasible. This article makes it 
almost certain that this plan to secure intervention was Major 
Tyler’s own, for there is a very evident and direct connection be- 
tween the article in the Richmond Whig, the memorial to the 
Texas officials in 1863, and the article in De Bow in 1864. More- 
over, in the last one Tyler discusses the idea as if he alone were 
responsible for it. 

This theory is further strengthened by the character of another 
proposition advanced in his contribution to De Bow. The lively 
imagination of the Major had seized upon the magnificent possi- 
bilities of a bran-new scheme to save the Confederacy. Drawing 
a vivid picture of the jealousy entertained by the middle and 
northwestern states for New England, he gravely proposes an alli- 
ance or “reconstruction” hetween these states and those in the Con- 
federacy to the end that they should shut the intriguing New Eng- 
landers out in the cold, frustrate the imperial designs of the lead- 
ers of the Republican party, and bring about the trial and con- 
viction of Lincoln, Seward, et al. for treason to the Constitution. 
One is amazed that so acute an observer as Major Tyler mani- 
festly was could so far miss the real significance of what he saw. 

CHARLES W. RAMSDELL. 


1Supra, pp. 129-145. 
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MeEMorIAL LEGISLATION BY THE THIRTY-SECOND LEGIS- 
LATURE— 

1. Monument to Stephen F. Austin: Among the first meas- 
ures introduced in the House of Representatives of the Thirty- 
second Legislature was a bill by Hon. A. T. McKinney “to pro- 
vide for the erection of a monument over the remains of General 
Stephen F. Austin, in the State Cemetery at Austin, Texas.”? 
The bill, carrying an appropriation of $10,000 for this purpose, 
was passed by the Legislature and approved by the Governor. 

2. Monument to Mrs. Elizabeth Crockett: Senators Lattimore 
and Ward introduced a bill in the Senate “to provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument over the remains of Mrs. Elizabeth Crockett, 
the wife of David Crockett, in the cemetery at Acton, Hood 
county, Texas.” This bill carried an appropriation of $2,000 and 
has received the Governor’s approval. 

The following extracts from Senator Ward’s address in support 
of this bill give a brief history of the family of David Crockett 
after his death at the Alamo: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Senate: 

Possibly it may not be out of place for me to explain to this 
Senate why I am one of the proponents of this measure, asking for 
an appropriation of $2000 for the erection of a suitable monument 
to the memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Crockett, the wife of Col. David 
Crockett, one of the heroes who sacrificed his life at the Alamo. 
T will say that I was a student of Texas history when a schoolboy. 
I remember well when I entered Granbury College in the fall of 
1880, and it was there I learned that one of Granbury’s citizens, 
Robert Patton Crockett, was the son of David Crockett. Nat- 
urally I felt like making his acquaintance and I found him resid- 
ing near the banks of the Brazos river, manager and keeper of the 
toll bridge that spans the river, and I would often visit him, see- 
ing that he was ready, and that it was a great pleasure for him to 
entertain college hoys; he would relate many incidents of his fath- 
er’s career as he had learned them when a boy. 

It may not be out of place for me to state here s some history of 
the family of David Crockett that I obtained from the many talks 
that I have had with the son, Robert Patton Crockett, and his chil- 
dren, the grandchildren of David Crockett. His grandchildren, 
viz.: Mrs. M. M. Parks and Mrs. T. H. Hiner now reside in Hood 
county: Mr. Ashley W. Crockett resides in Glen Rose, Somervell 
county, and a granddaughter, Miss Dolly, is married and lives in 


1For an account of the removal of the remains of Stephen F. Austin 
from Peach Point to the State Cemetery, see page 182 above. 
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Oklahoma. Her name I can not call at this time. These grand- 
children, like the children of Sam Houston, are modest and have 
never asked the State to erect a monument to their heroic ances- 
tors, but the proud spirit they have so richly inherited will make 
them appreciate the erection of this monument. 

David Crockett was married to Miss Elizabeth Patton in Law- 
rence county, Tennessee, about the year 1815. Their first child, 
Robert Patton Crockett, was born September 8, 1816, and he is the 
father of the children IT have just mentioned. 

Elizabeth Crockett came to Texas in 1854 with her son, Robert 
Patton Crockett, from Gibson county, Tennessee. Thev located 
on the David Crockett headright, a league of land patented to 
Elizabeth Crockett by the Republic of Texas as the surviving 
widow of David Crockett, which was situated between Rucker and 
Long Creeks in Johnson (now Hood) county. She lived with her 
son, Robert Patton Crockett, in his rude log cabin in Johnson 
county until 1860, when death claimed her. She was buried in 
the Acton cemetery on Walnut Creek, some five miles south of 
their home, and about six miles east of Granbury, and now a mound 
and stone slab mark her resting place. 

Immediately after the fall of the Alamo in 1836 and the death 
of his father, David Crockett, Robert Patton Crockett left his 
home, came to Texas and joined the revolution, remaining in the 
service until the Independence of Texas had been secured. He 
returned to Tennessee in 1841, where he was married. In 1854, 
as I have stated, he moved his family to Texas, bringing his 
mother with him, locating at the place I have just mentioned. 
Robert Patton Crockett died in Hood county, September 23, 1889, 
aged 73 years and eight days. He was also buried in the same lot 
of land in the Acton cemetery. 

I have a plat before me showing the present location of the 
graves of Elizabeth Crockett, wife of David Crockett, and their 
son, Robert Patton Crockett, as they appear in the Acton ceme- 
tery. The graves are all in the same lot. The first on the north 
is Robert Patton Crockett, the middle grave is that of his wife, 
Matilda Crockett, while the one on the south is Elizabeth Crockett. 
Acton is a beautiful little village, and was one of the first settle- 
ments west of the Trinity river, settled by people from the differ- 
ent Southern States, and here they shared in the upbuilding of 
that section of our State. But the old settlers have passed over 
the river and left behind them the children and grandchildren who 
now constitute a citizenship who are proud and patriotic in their 
nature, and they, too, will be stimulated in their patriotism to see 
erected a monument to the memory of the illustrious dead, who 
sleep in the Acton cemetery to await the Resurrection morn. 

E. W. WINKLER. 
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THe BurLter PAPERS AND A SUPPLEMENT TO THE AUSTIN 
PaPers.—Some years ago Colonel Guy M. Bryan, the nephew of 
Stephen F. Austin, gave the University of Texas the Austin Papers. 
This rich collection contains the history, as yet unwritten, of the 
Anglo-American colonization of Texas. Now Mr. Guy M. Bryan, 
Jr., of Houston. and Mrs. Emmett L. Perry, of Bay City, have 
increased the obligation of the University to their family by 
another gift. This consists of certain papers of their great-uncle 
which were not included in the former gift, of the papers of Colonel 
Anthony Butler, who was chargé d’affaires of the United States 
at the City of Mexico from 1829 to 1836, and of many rare books, 
pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, and clippings which deal with 
the history of Texas. ; 

The additional Austin papers are: a bound account book, cover- 
ing the vears 1825 to 1836, with many of the entries—some of 
which are of considerable historical and biographical importance— 
in Austin’s own writing; an unbound book of about one hundred 
pages containing field notes of surveys in Austin’s colonies; and 
fourteen plats of various portions of Austin’s several colonies. The 
Butler Papers may be divided roughly into two classes: (1) dip- 
lomatic correspondence, and (2) personal papers. In the diplo- 
matic correspondence there are many dispatches from the State 
Department at Washington, signed by Secretaries Van Buren, Mc- 
Lane, and Forsyth; copies of many of Butler’s notes to the State 
Department; correspondence between Butler and the Mexican 
Foreign Office; and finally a number of autograph letters from 
President Andrew Jackson to Butler. Most of the diplomatic cor- 
respondence is prior to 1834. Copies of substantially all of the 
correspondence with the State Department are to be found at 


Washington in the department archives and at Mexico in the 
records of the American Embassy, and copies of the correspond- 


ence between Butler and the Mexican Foreign Office are like- 
wise to be had in the Embassy records; but it goes without say- 
ing that the possession of autograph copies is of great impor- 
tance to the University. Perhaps the most valuable documents 
are the letters of President Jackson. There are nineteen of 
them, all dealing with the question of the purchase of Texas from 
Mexico by the United States. There are copies of some of them in 
the Jackson Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, but some of 
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them appear to be unique. The personal papers give us many 
important glimpses into the history of Texas and of the United 
States from 1828 to 1846. Among them are letters from Joel R. 
Poinsett, General Zachary Taylor, Lucas Alamin, and from many 
interesting Texas characters of whom we do not know too much, 
for example Ben Fort Smith and Padre Muldoon. The letters 
from Poinsett, of which there are thirteen discuss chiefly general 
political news, with some emphasis on the secession of Sonth 
Carolina. 

Among the books are the original edition of the Laws and de- 
crees of Coahuila and Texas (1838), the Journals of the General 
Counci! (1835-1836), the House Journals of the first, second, 
third, and fifth congresses of Texas, the Journal and Debates of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1845, the Ordinances of the 
Secession Convention (1861), thirteen volumes of the Tezras Al- 
manac, a file of the Proceedings of the Texas Veterans’ Association, 
and a number of valuable pamphlets. Among the newspapers are 
scattering numbers of The Texas Republican extending from Feb- 
ruary to November, 1835, many numbers of The Telegraph and 
Texas Register extending from October, 1835, to 1841, seme num- 
bers of The Brazos Courier for 1840, and of the San Luis Advocate 
for 1841. Besides these, there are a great many clippings con- 
taining historical material. EvGENE C. BARKER. 


ABNER S. McDonatp.—The letters which follow are from the 
Daily Eastern Argus (of Portland, Maine), December 24, 1910. 
They were reprinted by The Dallas News, January 8, 1911, and 
their historical value justifies their preservation in THE QuUAR- 


TERLY. 
Prison House, Columbia, Texas, 
July 19, 1836. 
My Dear Brother: 

No doubt my long silence caused anxious feelings with you and 
the balance of my friends at home. My situation has been such 
it was utterly impossible for me to give you any information con- 
cerning myself. After arriving in this country I joined myself 
with the army of Texas and was soon ordered on the frontier of 
the country. In this situation I was so unfortunate as to be taken 
prisoner by the Mexican Army with 75 others of my unfortunate 
countrymen. Our captors marched us to Goliad, where we found 
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a large number of other prisoners that had been taken a few days 
previous to our surrender. We had not been in this situation many 
days before orders arrived for all prisoners at Goliad to be shot, 
but through the humanity of the officer commanding this garrison 
we (I mean the battalion under the command of W. P. Miller) 
were spared by his disobeying the above order, while 415 of my 
fellow countrymen were executed at sunrise on Sunday, March 27. 
This was an awful day to me; never shall I forget it or the night 
previous. I thought of home, how my friends would receive the 
news of a brother being executed in a strange land as a pirate; 
but through the goodness of God I was spared, but was still kept 
a prisoner of war until the 19th of May when with 25 others we 
made our escape by seizing the guard placed over us and disarming 
them. The balance of the prisoners could have escaped also if 
they had made the attempt, but poor fellows they let the oppor- 
tunity pass without effecting their object. Where they now are I 
am unable to say, probably made slaves of ere this in Mexico. 
After getting clear of danger of the Mexicans we made all possible 
speed to the Texan Army, which we labored under a good deal of 
discouraging circumstances; we were ignorant of the situation of 
our own army; we also had to pass through a country full of In- 
dians that were enemies to us; we were without arms, without pro- 
vision, and were obliged to subsist on grass and nuts that we found 
in the woods. We however reached the army on the 25th of May, 
seven davs after our escape from the enemies’ prison. Thus you 
will perceive that a soldier’s life is not so pleasant at such times. 
After joining the army again I was elected a captain of a volun- 
teer company composed principally of those who made their escape 
with me. I was then in a few days ordered to this place to take 
charge of Gen. Santa Anna, who is our prisoner. Since having 
this important personage entrusted to my keeping I have not had 
time to write you or even think of home; such is the excitement 
against Gen. Santa Anna the inhabitants of the country are deter- 
mined that he shall never leave Texas alive; therefore it requires 
every attention for his safe keeping. Since I have had charge of 
him there has been two attempts to kill him, but without success. 
I have just received orders to take to the army Gen. Santa Anna, 
for a purpose I do not know, but am fearful that it is for no good. 
My health is good. 

Your affect. Brother, 
Abner S. McDonald. 


It will be needless for you to write to me as it will be altogether 
uncertain where I shall be ordered to, and we also have to depend 
upon private conveyance. 
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New [Near?] Columbia, March 11, 1838. 
Bro. John: 

Yours and sister Miriam’s letters were duly rec’d and with pleas- 
ure I hear of the good health of friends at home. I have just 
returned from a long and tedious tour to San Antonio de Bexar 
with good health but rather low spirits. I have not had the suc- 
cess which T anticipated owing to the false report that the Mexi- 
cans were about to make another invasion upon Texas. The same 
report has gone its rounds through the papers of the United States 
which you probably have seen. To give you a full account of my 
journey to San Antonio would be more than would justify the con- 
tents of one letter. I will therefore give you the most prominent 
incidents that occurred. TI left this place in Nov. last with $4500 
worth of goods, of different kinds for the Mexican trade. I had not 
proceeded but six davs before I met the above report of the Mexican 
invasion. JI immediately changed my course for the timber!and 
where I secreted my goods in the woods and left them in charge 
of a part of my men whom I had employed to assist me on my 
intended journey. I then mounted my horse in company with two 
other men for the purpose of ascertaining the correctness of said 
report. After scouring the country for nearly two weeks, we could 
not gain any infermation that could be relied upon. I determined 
to return back to the place and wait for the event. When I re- 
turned to where my goods were secreted what was my surprise to 
find that my men that I left to take care of my property had not 
only deserted them, but had broken open my trunks and boxes and 
stolen some of the most valuable articles I had. It now being 
winter, the cold northern winds had driven my oxen into the Bot- 
tom and my goods were exposed to all the wet weather which dam- 
aged them greatly. What to do I did not know—my goods exposed 
and spoiling, my oxen lost in the Bottom, and my self nearly wor- 
ried out from fatigue, etc., and about 60 miles from the American 
settlement. I however came into the settlement and employed 
some teams to take what property I had left back to this place. 

My loss will be considerable. I can not tell the amount until 
I find sale for balance of my goods which nearly all of them are 
damaged more or less. The foundation of the report is this: 
About 400 of the Mexican cavalry had come over the Rio Grande 
for the purpose of driving off the property of Mexican citizens in 
Texas. Thus we see the uncertainty of things in this world; six 
months ago my prospects were good, but now the scale has turned. 
I am now determined as soon as I get through with my present 
difficulties to quit this roving and speculating business. It is true 
if I could have been fortunate enough to have got to San Antonio 
with the amount of goods that I had at the time, I could have 
returned home to my friends and lived the balance of my days 
with ease. 
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I attended a Sabbath school meet a few weeks since at the Capitol 
in Houston. The meeting was well attended and was addressed by 
Gen. Thomas J. Rusk, late commander of Texian Army, and also 
by Dr. Rouse, Speaker of the House of Representatives. Both of 
these gentlemen are leading characters in Texas and take a very 
active part in organizing said school. There are also three houses 
of worship now erecting within the Republic. This speaks vol- 
umes in favor of Texas. I believe the day will soon arrive wlien 
we shall not only have Sabbath schools and houses of worship, but 
a population that fears the Lord. 

The immigration to this country is great. Our population 
within the last six months has more than doubled and business 
of all kinds is good, but the currency of the country is quite bad. 
The government has commenced paying notes which have taken 
the place of bills in the different banks of the United States, and 
consequently all our money at present is government notes. 

Your aff’t Bro., 
Abner S. McDonald. 


The Argus gives the following sketch of Captain McDonald, 
which the Editors have not verified: 

“The writer of the letters was a native of Limerick, Maine, and 
was educated at Limerick Academy. He was but a voung man 
at the time of his career in Texas, the date of his birth being 
August 5, 1808, which made him 27 when the first letter was 
written. He was well equipped to participate in the martial enter- 
prise of the citizens of Texas for the establishment of a republic, 
as when he left his native state in quest of fortune he held the 
rank of lieutenant colonel of the State Militia, of which his father 
was major general. 

“The young man served with distinction throughout the entire 
war, and, after the restoration of peace and the realization of 
Texas’ ambition to be free and untrammeled he figured promi- 
nently in the Republic’s affairs, being a member of the Legislature, 
one of its jurists and chief executive of his own local community. 

“The young man continued his connection with the military 
department of the Republic of Texas, and at the time of his death 
in 1842 was in command of a force on the frontier with the rank 
of colonel. His death was accidental, a spent ball which a soldier 
had discharged at a steer inflicting a mortal wound in the person 
of the unhappy fellow’s commander.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PROFESSOR GARRISON.—The list of Professor 
Garrison’s writings published in THE QuARTERLY, XIV, 180-181, 
failed to indicate with sufficient definiteness the whereabouts of the 
articles on “Guy Morrison Bryan” and “Richard Montgomery 
Swearingen.” The first is in THE QUARTERLY, V, 121-136; and 
the second is in THr QuarterRLy, VIII, 225-231. To the list 
should be added his sketch of General Sam Houston in Library of 
Southern Literature, V1, 2561-2564. 


Texas Lrprary AND HistoricAL COMMIssION.—The personnel 
of the Texas Library and Historical Commission now consists of 
Mrs. Joseph B. Dibrell, Mrs. Joseph D. Sayers, Walter Tips, F. 
M. Bralley, and Eugene C. Barker. At a meeting held February 
2d the Commission organized by electing Dr. Barker, Chairman, 
aud Mrs. Dibrell, Vice-Chairman. The former staff of the Siate 


Library was re-elected. 
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British Interests and Activities in Texas, 1838-1846 (The 
Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1909). By Ephraim 
Douglass Adams, Ph. D. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1910. Pp. VIII, 267). 

Confining himself rigidly to the scope of his title, and using 
almost exclusively the manuscript materials in the Public Record 
Office, Professor Adams traces in great detail the shifting policy 
of Great Britain toward the Republic of Texas. Briefly that pol- 
icy was this. So long as Palmerston directed the Foreign Office 
a steady faith in the destiny of Texas manifested itself in gentle 
but persistent pressure upon Mexico to relinquish its claims to 
the province, and culminated in November, 1840, in the signature 
of a series of treaties by Palmerston and Hamilton (the Texan 
plenipotentiary) which gave British recognition to Texas. When, 
however, the fall of the Melbourne ministry in August, 1841, 
placed Lord Aberdeen in charge of foreign affairs, it might almost 
be said that caprice was substituted for policy in Anglo-Texan 
relations. Aberdeen acted as a veritable weather vane, more than 
once having two sets of contradictory instructions to his agents 
crossing the Atlantic at the same time (see especially p. 184). At 
first he reversed Palmerston’s policy and encouraged Mexico in 
the hope of eventually reconquering Texas, even going the length 
of infringing upon strict neutrality in permitting Mexico to equip 
two men-of-war in England and enlist officers for them from Her 
Majesty’s navy. Toward the end of 1842 he began to withdraw 
this encouragement; but as late as the close of 1843 he put little 
faith in the stability and importance of Texas, or in the rumors 
that the United States was seriously contemplating its annexation. 
From this restful confidence that all was right he was rudely 
shocked by President Tyler’s message of December, 1843, and 
stirred to vigorous action. Overtures were made to France, and 
accepted by her, for a joint protest against annexation, only to be 
withheld as soon as Aberdeen learned from Pakenham, at Wash- 


1This review is reprinted from the January number of The American 
Journal of International Law. 
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ington, of the strength of annexation sentiment in the United 
States. From this time on, British efforts to prevent annexation 
were limited to trying to persuade Mexico to recognize Texas on 
condition of its remaining independent. 

Perhaps uppermost in the minds of most students of the Texas 
question who read Professor Adams’s book will be a sense of com- 
plaisant satisfaction that it leaves our previous conclusions upon 
the subject essentially unchanged. Nevertheless, the book is of 
distinct importance. Such a study had to be made from the 
British archives to settle certain doubts that have heretofore ob- 
truded themselves into every examination of the subject; and 
Professor Adams has made his study with care. (1) Unques- 
tionably one of the strongest motives influencing Northern an- 
nexationists was the belief that the United States must take 
Texas in order to prevent England from getting it. To what 
extent was this belief justified? (2) Equally strong in the South 
was the assurance that England wanted Texas, and added thereto 
was the fear that she would use her position there to direct a cam- 
paign for abolition against the Southern states. To what extent 
was there ground for this fear? Although the author holds no 
thesis and does not answer these questions categorically, his book 
will nevertheless probably tend to set them finally at rest: (1) 
England desired an independent Texas, and at one time Aberdeen 
was ready, jointly with France, to prevent annexation by war, if 
need be (pp. 159, 168); but there is no indication that the idea of 
incorporating the territory into the British Empire was ever seri- 
ously entertained by either Palmerton or Aberdeen. ((2) Eng- 
land was deeply interested in the abolition of slavery throughout 
the world, and Aberdeed did revolve in his mind tentative plans 
for effecting abolition in Texas; but in this procedure he was per- 
feetly frank, and nothing is added to the exposition of his motives 
as presented in that portion of the Calhoun-Pakenham correspond- 
ence published in 1844. This is not to say, however, that there 
was no ground for American suspicions of British policy (p. 146). 

While resolving these important doubts, Professor Adams raises 
anew the question of Houston’s true attitude toward annexation, 
and plainly inclines to the belief that he sincerely desired to main- 
tain the independent status of the Republic (pp. 131, 132, 135, 
151, 161). But the evidence adduced goes equally well to 
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strengthen the conventional view that Houston was merely coquet- 
ting with England to stimulate the jealousy of the United States. 

Of positive errors discoverable by this reviewer there are not 
many. But Santa Anna was not president of Mexico “in 1832 
and again in 1835” (p. 65, note). He was elected in 1833 for a 
term of four years, ending March, 1837. On page 93 we are told 
of the “signing” of the 'Texan treaties in 1842, though what is 
meant is that ratifications were then exchanged. There seems to 
be some uncertainty concerning the origin of the so-called “Rob- 
inson armistice”: on page 128 it is correctly said to have been 
suggested by J. W. Robinson, a Texan prisoner in Mexico, but on 
page 133 the statement is that “The plan had originated with 
Santa Anna.” On the same page (133) the date of Ellict’s receipt 
of Aberdeen’s despatch should presumably read “Early in July” 
instead of June, since it was dated in London on June 38 (see p. 
130, note 8). Anson Jones can hardly be said to have been a 
“prominent revolutionary leader” (p. 196). And the name of the 
French chargé to Texas was not “Savigny” (pp. 208, 209, 210, 
215), but Saligny. One encounters here and there an apparent 
tendency to accept at face value the motives of diplomats as avowed 
by themselves, and on page 147 there are signs of a curious faith 
that if they do not always tell the truth they ought to. The com- 
pact style of the book, devoid of the explanatory matter which no 
doubt accompanied the lectures, makes it difficult reading, and 
sometimes leads the writer to the statement of important conclu- 
sions without revealing the process by which he reached them; for 
example, one doubts the assertion on page 159 that “Aberdeen was 
ready [in January, 1844] to go the length of a direct prohibition 
of annexation in case he found France acquiescent,” until the evi- 
dence for this is later supplied (pp. 168-169) in Murphy’s mem- 
orandum to Aberdeen of May 31. There is a final chapter of 
thirty pages, reprinted from The American Historical Review, on 
British interest in the annexation of California. 

EUGENE C. Barker. 


The Austin College Bulletin, October, 1910, Volume II, Num- 
ber 13, contains an article on the “Life and Work of Stephen F. 
Austin,” by L. A. Wright, holder of the Stephen F. Austin Fellow- 
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ship in History and Political Science in Austin College. Mr. 
Wright has used to advantage such printed material as was avail- 
able to him, but he has been hampered for want of the wealth of 
manuscript sources that are only to be obtained at Austin. He 
somewhat misinterprets Austin in saying that he “conditionally” 
advised a declaration of independence on November 29 and De- 
cember 3, 1835 (page 27). Such an impression comes naturally 
perhaps from that portion of Austin’s letter which Brown quotes 
(History of Texas, 1, 411-413), but the letter in its entirety shows 
that Austin did not believe that the time had yet come for a dec- 
laration of independence. In the letter of December 3 he argues 
for a categorical declaration in favor of the constitution of 1824. 
Two interesting illustrations which the article contains are a pic- 
ture of Stephen F. Austin at the age of twelve and a picture of 


the Austin coat of arms. 
E. C. B. 


Hunter's Magazine, devoted to “Frontier History, Border Trag- 
edy, and Pioneer Achievement,” is edited by John Warren Hunter, 
of San Angelo, Texas, and published by Marvin Hunter at Carls- 
bad, Texas. The fifth number of Volume I appeared in March. 
It promises to perform a useful service for the history of Texas. 


The Biennial Report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, 1908-1910, pp. 21-31, contains a sketch of the land system 
of Texas, and a brief account of the history of the Land Office. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Association was held in 
Room 33 of the University, Thursday, March 2, 1911. President 
A. W. Terrell narrated his recollections of General Sam Houston 
and Mr. E. W. Winkler read a paper describing the work of the 
Texas Library and Historical Commission during the past two 
years. Mr. Winkler’s paper is in this number of THE QUARTERLY, 
and Judge Terrell’s will appear later. Mrs. Adéle B. Looscan was 
on the program for a paper entitled “The Settlement and Early 
History of Harris County,” but she was unable to be present at the 
meeting. She is writing a history of Harris county, which will 
later be published in THe QUARTERLY. 

The following officers were elected at the close of the meeting: 
President, A. W. Terrell: Vice-Presidents, Beauregard Bryan, R. L. 
Batts, Milton J. Bliem, and Luther W. Clark; Recording Secre- 
tary and Librarian, EK. C. Barker; Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer, C. W. Ramsdell: members of the executive council, 
Judge J. C. Townes and Mrs. Bride Neill Taylor. 

About fifty members were elected. Mr. Charles 8. Todd of 
Texarkana was elected a life member on account of his gift to the 
Association of The South in the Building of the Nation. 

At a meeting of the Fellows of the Association Mr. William 
Edward Dunn was elected a Fellow, and the following publication 
committee was elected: A. W. Terrell (ex officio), E. C. Barker 
(ex officio), W. J. Battle, Z. T. Fulmore, and E. W. Winkler. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, MARCH 1, 1910, TO MARCH 1, 1911 


Receipts 
Cash assets as per last report............. 3,097 %5 


$4,830 56 
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Expenditures 
$1,264 28 
10 95 
231 41 $2,169 61 
Cash assets March 1, 1911. 2,660 95 


$4,830 56 


CuHas. W. RAMSDELL, 
Acting Treasurer. 
H. Y. BENEDICT, 


Auditor. 
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